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; NDON. 
Rovat ACADEMY OF ARTS, LO 


B. the Minister of the Netherlands has notified to the President 
council of the Royal Academy that an Bog Lala OF THE 

‘ARTS will be held at the HAGUE in MAY next, to which 
rr iista of the United Kingdom are invited to contribute their 
For ulars apply to Messrs. P. & D. Cornacur & Co., 


wall Joun Prescorr Kyicut, R.A., Secretary. 


rae 


Fy 





SH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
GALLERY oe the EXH IBITION and SALE of the 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
‘Admission 1s. Gileoes 6d, Groros Nicot, Secretary. 


? 


lee | 
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HE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHO- 
(C SOCIETY is NOW Orne at the Galle: 
aT british Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily from 10 ihe 


ocrery FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


‘HE FINE ARTS. 
Passiozxt—The Fee Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE, K.G. 


The CONVERSAZTONES. of — Society are held at the FRENCH 
Mall, on the E o e FIRST TUESDAY 


| te 











previous , the name and address of Exhibitor being 
previously to the Boge Sec Annual Sub- 
u. culars, apply at 


ls. For Prospectus and — 
the of the Society, 58, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Witt Hott, Hon. Sec. 





VENDISH SOCIETY. The TWELFTH 
ipl gg RY MEETING of the Members of this Society 
willbe held at the Rooms of the Chemical Boclety in Burlington 


, OB A logy ae the Ist of MARCH, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
the Report of the Council, and to elect the Council 
e ensuing year. THEOPHILUS ReDWwoop, Secretary. 





=... PALACE (CENTENARY POEMS 


connected with the ros Bard, and to be under 





ol of accepted contributors. 
Numbers— 
8094 9261 9311 9330 9399 
9072 9266 9312 9358 9409 
9100 9270 9318 9359 9423 
9141 9281 9319 9368 9936 
8957 9156 9303 9324 9393 


FE rt al price of the work and date of publication will be duly 


Comaiunications addressed to Tomas Murnar & Son, Glasgow. 





NGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN KUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND 


Parsipent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 
The Drawing-room Parties on Tuesday evenings are resum’ he 


i resumed. T 
ing room (supplied with all the principal London and 
magazin “open Ls — smo aa manages the 
Music; &c., form: 


a : —_ - tary Bociety fr for’ Bout 
Half: su! a, - 
" Hy office. nt 


EB. R. Russsxt, Sec. pro. tem. 


’ 
&., are also re-ope 


UDIE’s SELECT LI BRARY. 
intereet in. li Stony, MOGRAPHY 1 RELIGION, 

and the HIGHER FICTION, continue 

edded to this Library oe frcit os Gabecribers 1 may require them 


rate of ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
a ait a exceeds ONE HUNDR 


mage Gabecription, One One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Country 
Branzicn.TH0 and upwards, according to the number 





Cuanres Soveles Moupts, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, hester. 





Manc 
PlANorortses, SECOND-HAND.— 
ene DEALS, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—2i, Regent Street. 





H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
In 


On March Ist will be published, price 6d. No. I. of 
INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. An 


oe ge beng “y's pe by WILLIAM 
H. G. qiNncsTos, taining 45 well an 


osely-printed 
pages, with six Illustrations a Harver, Tomas, § = Wein. 


London: Bosworts & Haraison, 215, Regent Street, and all 
Booksellers. 





OCK AND REAL TURTLE. 
An Anti-Puseyite Work. Ns ae mg 
Drawn on Stone by VINCENT BROOKS. Price 12s. 


London: J. Hocanrtn, 5, Haymarket. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 








A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


WEDNESDAY..... . LOUIS XI. 
THURSDAY... MACBETH 
FRIDAY .... MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
SATURDAY....... Ceccecccees THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





OZART.—M. SAINTON and SIG. PIATTI, 
at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 2st. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND BRITISH | AND AMERICAN 
ASED: from th e Barliest Ac 


Con Thirty 
‘Thousand Bi ogra hies pent Notices, e with Staining airy 
Subjects. By 8. AUSTI E. Vol. I. pp. 1005 loompuliog 
)» imperial 8vo. price 24s. 

.* Camat Dictionary +s intended to be to the Literature of the 
Language what D Deblonery of Words ts to the Language itself. 

The second volume, which will complete the work, is now more 
than one-half Stereotyped. 


Tarusner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





[PORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS. Pub- 
lished by TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


FREMONT.—NARRATIVE OF EXPLORA- 
TIONS AND eta Mh a IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA, Rg 
GON, AND CALIFORN By Colonel Joun Cuarizs FREMON 
Author's Edition, brofusey illustrated in uniform style with Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 8vo. (In May. 


OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST AND PRE- 
SENT; with Biblical, Li » and royal sve Notices. By the 
Rev. Hzynx 8. Oszorn, A.M. al 8vo. of 600 with 
numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo ithographs, Tinted Litho. 
graphs, Maps, &c. ais. 


PAGE.—LA PLATA: JHE ARGENTINE 
COFEDERATION AND FABAGUS, Being a a Hereiive of the 
Tributaries of the River La Plata at jacent Coun 

the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders pe the tin 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Ss? JAMESS HALL, REGENT STREET 
AND PICCADILLY. 


On MONDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 21, 1859 (being the Right 
Concert of the Series) the P mme will be exclusively devoted 
a Selection from the CHAMBER and OPERATIC MUSIC, VOCAL 
and INSTRUMENTAL, of WOLFGANG AMEDEE MOZART. 


CONDUCTOR..........5008 Mr. BENEDICT. 
PROGRAMME. 
Parr I. 
GRAND QUINTET in G pine, for Two Violins, Two 
Violas, and Violoncello ............cesccesseccceeescece Mozart. 
M. SAINTON, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, Herr SCHREURS, and 
Signor PIATTI. 
SONG, “ The very Angels weep, dear”’............eseeceee Mozart. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
DUET, “ Ah perdona al primo affetto”’...........000005 +». Mozart. 
Miss STABBACH and Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
TRIO in E flat, for Pianoforte, Clarionet, and Viola ...... Mozarr. 
Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. LAZARUS, and Mr. DOYLE. 
COT, PRB aos ve scibvcccteccecsunencdscccsscaacesces Mozart. 
Miss PALMER. 
QUARTET CANONE, “ E nel tuo nel mio bicchiero”..,. Mozart. 
Misses STABBACH and PALMER, 
Messrs. WILBYE COOPER and SANTLEY. 
Part II. 
GRAND QUARTET in C major (No. 6) for Two Violins, 
“VI GE, VERNEEEE sxe cvétnccndddencccsscanousccase Mozart. 


M. SAINTON, Herr ae SCHREURS, and Signor 


SONG, “ Since youth and beauty both are thine” ... 
Miss STABBACH. 
DUET, ‘Su Beviam del bon licore” ..............cceeeees Mozart. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER and Mr. SANTLEY. 
SONATA in B flat (No. 14), for Pianoforte and Violin 
Mr. BENEDICT and M. SAINTON. 
SONG, “ Queste avventurieri infami” .............. seeeee Mozart. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
TRIO, * Domew GW WON anos isin ccecciscasccescccses Mozart. 
Miss STABBACH, Miss PALMER, and Mr. SANTLEY. 


seeee Mozart. 


eobecs Mozart. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, 1s. 


States G By Tuomas I. Pacz, U.S.N 
the Expedition. — Rocagesaeng large 8vo. with Map a mamereus 
Illustrations, price 18s. 


SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXI- 
CANS, Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sarronivs. With 
Steel Engravings by distinguished artists, from ori 

Moritz Tosaenie One apeaeis 4to. volume, 200 pages of 

press and 18 Engravings, lés. 


Tarusner & Co,, Paternoster Row, London. 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster 


3 Row, have the following IMPORTANT WORKS in the 
Tress :— 


BARTLETT. —A DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CANISMS. A Gl Words and Phrases colloquially used in 
the United States. By’ 5 JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerabl y enlarged and improved. Inone volume, 8vo. 


COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX 
OF THE PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE a THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In one Fy 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In Ato. Parta, 60. 


Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled “‘ Proposals for the 
Publication of a New English Diction: by the ain totes 
Society,’ detailing the Hg &c., is now published, and will be sent 
post-free on receipt of six stamps. 


WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH ETYMOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, Esq. 


Tavaner & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 








Now vTeady, in 2. vols. 8vo. ., containing 2014 pp., with numerous 
» bo und in bevelled cloth boards, price 
8s. 


EMOIRS OF LIBRARIES, including a 

HANDBOOK OF LIBRARY ECONOMY. re. EDWARD 

EDWARDS. Forments of the British Museum, até late Librarian 
of the Manchester Free Library. 


This important work = been in Reet ing pager during upwards of 
thirteen years, and is no he public ae orm Somme. 


worthy of the high ex; tions raised thro 
ly ci din anes i together ae 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
CLASSICAL SERIES. Pivnaary | a ,» Februa 21, 
MOZART.— ae , Feb YBN Mond bar = 
Vit, there 7, BEETHOVE —On M MONDAY WwW 
there will be NO beg ee owing to the Hall nk engaxed 

the N ew Philharmonic Soci onday Evening, Seare 

\ yYEBER.—Monday Evening, M 2. —HANDEL and BACH. 

ConpvuoTor ...... ascccceces Mr. BENEDICT. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, ls. 
Which may be obtained a6-the ‘Tieket Olive of the Hall, 8 28, Picca- 
dilly ; here, Prowse, & Co, a , Chea: ER, Bratz, & 
nd 


Co.’ id H Regen 0 = Col Bond Street 
Ss, an AMMOND’S, ; OLLIVIER’s, 3 
Leaver & Cocks, and Cuarrsce’ 's, 50, New Bond Street. } 








ARNUM.—Two Alternate SATURDAYS at 

ST. JAMES’'S Le eg 26and March 12. Pia centinae 

a lication for tickets Barnum’s Entertainment on 
ONEY-MAKING ca humpua” compels the invuncement 

of the above arran at 7 ; commence at 


uestions relative to th 


er or Germany 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it se devoted ny an a 
similar comprehensiveness ; and in England the work certainly has 
an pootecones, ‘© expens« .as been spared by the publishers to 
make this truly national work perfec: in every .<peet 


volumes 

contain :— r Plates, illustr ti-« 0! the Manuseripts dis- 
terred at aoalenewm thirty. oat woodcuts of interiors and 
exteriors of celebrated so"E 't lithographed plates, contain- 


fac joyed by early printers; seven 
Cece Trtnaneghie ple = eshte specimens of Bookbinding 


b ine’s M terbury, and 
Plans of Ancient 
Taousyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Twelfth Edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
CONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES; 


Pre Gonveseaiones ——— for the of Young Ladies. in 
4 Rngtieh, RANDINEAU, late French Master to 
Her Her Most Ore ous Maj queen Victoria, &c. Twelfth Edition, 
revised by M. A. THIBAU. 








|, and 
fellow creatures, he will sen free 
poe gions it, the , containing full directions a 
stamps. 0 P'Baown, 1s, Cecil Street, Strand. ecg 


igemens. Carriages 
ee ter to 10. Lt 2s. ; Bod: Of Hall and Gallery, 
ls. Places secured at pret, Miron Cramen & Bea.z,s, 
JULLIEN’s, Kerr's, 48, Cheapside, and d the Hall. 





London: Srmrxrr, Mansuacr, & Co. 
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{No. 3 34. hPrnavanr if, 189, 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENts : 
I. THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS. 
II. SHAKSPEARE. 
Ill. ENGLISH CONSULS. 
IV. PIUS VIIl AND GREGORY XVI. 
V. PATENTS. 
‘VI. THE SOLDIER'S LODGING, FOOD, AND DRESS. 
VII. BREAD. 
VIII. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
TX. REFORM. 
Joun Munner, Albemarle Street. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Just ready, price 10s. 


oe} OURNAL, Vou. XIX., Part Il., No. XLII. 


STATISTICS :—METEOROLOGY ; PUBLIC HEALTH ; PRICE 
OF PROVISIONS. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN NORFOLK FARMING. BY 
CLARE SEWELL READ. 

REPORT ON THE EXHIBITION AND TRIAL OF IMPLE- 
MENTS AND MACHINERY AT THE CHESTER MEET- 
ING. BY SIR A. K. MACDONALD, BART., SENIOR 
STEWARD. 

REPORT ON THE EXHIBITION OF LIVE STOCK AT CHES- 
TER. BY ROBERT SMITH. 

REPORT ON THE EXHIBITION OF CHEESE AT CHESTER, 
IN JULY, 1858. BY HENRY WHITE, STEWARD OF 
CHEESE AT THE CHESTER MEETING. 

ON THE COMPOSITION AND NUTRITIVE VALUE OF COT- 
TON CAKE. BY AUGUSTUS VOELCKER. 

DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 
AND KEEPING THEM IN PROPER ORDER. BY 
MESSRS. RANSOMES AND SIMS. 

ON THE COST OF HORSE-POWER. BY J. C. MORTON. 

ON THE STRUCTURE OF ROOTS. BY PROFESSOR HENFREY. 

HORSE LABOUR IN FRANCE. BY F.R. DE LETREHONNAIS. 

STATISTICS OF LIVE STOCK FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
METROPOLIS. BY ROBERT HERBERT. 

AN ESSAY ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A HERD OF BREED- 
ING CATTLE, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
KIND OF DIET, THE TREATMENT AND CONDITION 
BEST CALCULATED TO ENSURE REGULAR FECUN- 
DITY AND SUCCESSFUL GESTATION, AND THE 
CAUSES WHICH OPERATE ADVERSELY IN PARTI- 
CULAR SEASONS. BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

ON LIQUID MANURE. BY AUGUSTUS VOELCKER. 

REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS WITH DIFFERENT MANURES 
ON PERMANENT MEADOW LAND. BY J. B. LAWES 
AND DR. J. H. GILBERT. 


Joun Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 





Boun’s Cuear Seaizs ror tu1s Montu. Price 2s. 


AYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; 
INE BOY IS MORE TROUBLE THAN A DOZEN 
GIRLS. OFpin 12 page illustrations on Steel by “ Pxiz.” Post 8 


Hewny G. Born, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Onsar Series ror Marcu. Price 2s. 
(To be continued fortnightly). 
OSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 
with large additions and notes by the Rienr Hon. JOHN 
WITBON CROKER. The ight Edition. To be completed in 
Right a illustrated with upwards of 40 finely executed 
engravings on Steel. 

*,* The public will now have for 16s. what was formerly published at 2/. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH will 
contain WAR AN ESSAY AND CONVERSATION. By 
“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 


London: Jonn Ww. Panxen & Son, West Strand. 
, 





NEW POEM. 6vo. cloth, 5s. 
REST THE ee A Dramatic Poem. 
“Stamped throughout at Posts po a pervaded by high 


Principle.” —. 
London ; Pantatver & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In two vols. demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 28s. 


© iy Yaouas cory '@ AMERICA. 
THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Late Her Britannic 
Majesty's usetts ; Hon. Member of 
the American Institute ; the New York and Boston Historical 
Bocieties, &c. &c. ; Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &. &c. 


“This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are 


prevalent among us and correct many mistakes.’'—Literary Gazette. 
“ Besides the number and variety of his subjects, Mr. Grattan had 
unities for closer than most travellers possess, 


good opport observation 
and his style, whatever else may be said of it, moves along without 
impediment .""—Spectator. 


sed work contains a variety of useful information relating to 
the banal Manner, and eg of the New World, and 


ina Ws red ith a Lr ~~ peal 


London: Brapsurny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


ho meditate a trip across the 


=== 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE» 


a On 


This day is published, 


ADAM 


BED E. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Three volumes, post octavo, 11, lls. 6d, 


Wi.iAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK, BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HERE AND THERE IN 


LONDON, 


BY J. EWING RITCHIE, 


Author of “The Night-Side of London,” “ The London Pulpit,” &c. 


Conrents :—The House of Commons, from the Strangers’ Gallery—A Night with the Lords— 
Gallery—The Lobby of the House of Commons—Our London Correspondent—Exeter Hall—A Danton by ch phy a 


The Penny Gaff—The ag A aI Stock Exchange—. 


Place—An Omnibus Yard— 


Rag Fair—Mark Lane—The Coal Whippers—Portlnd 


he New Cattle Market— The Government Office—Paternoster Row—The London Hospitals, 


London : W. TWEEDIE, 837, Strand. 





BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ON MARCH I. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Advertisements and Bills for the first number received 
until Tuesday the 22nd, inst. 

THE BROAD ARROW. 

WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERVIEU. 


Being Passages in the History of Maida Gwynnham, a 
Lifer. 








Ricuarp Beytrzy, New Burlington Street. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LIFE OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Volume One, in crown 8vo, ag 10s. 6d., with Portrait 
of FOX. 





Now Reapy. 


Ricuarp Brenttry, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 
TIME. 
The Second Volume is published this day. 


Ricwarp Brentiry, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








This day is published. 
I. 
Sxrconp Epition. 


THE 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By tae Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added, 
A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX. 
In Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“He to work w oh only true principle, and luces a 
Fnngination soeneres “Ite will be dtieutt Eee | 
the poennveedhibeni aan re entertaining.”—The b. 5. 

Ir. 

This day is published, by the same Author, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848. 

In post 8vo. pp. 660, with Index, price 9s. 





Wri Biaczwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE STRUGGLES OF A VILLAGE LAD, 





ek: ls ;inh y 
cones tof ms 8 nbs andsome cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. ; post free on 
wien is the upward course of village 
lescribed, Mttom nike tet jeonlons with ing in thedametenl 


tom Mages hy Par n Srna Ne is expelled), through his second: 
perien OM. Pe epper, bi solitary stud ‘ies sof Euclid inte 
Felds in iS iutervals of bird- 1-4... his ‘competitive Cem 
for a scholarship in the grammar school, to his successful University 
course, and final settling as rector of his native village, that we are 

inclined at each step to set it down as equal to truth, ifn 

rue. The homely descriptions of his fonts enjoyments and sorrows 
LA. ncounae bree bie ee : tender parents, and among his 
Ts and sisters, are witha pa fid 
his boyish in rustic ~— FI 


frontispiece, may rove a useful stimulus to ts charming 
placed than the‘ v e lad,” Frank West.” —Globe, Nov. 25, 


London: W Tweepre, 337, Strand. 





On March 1, price 3s. 6d. complete, with hundreds of original Woodeuts. 
Title and Frontispiece by Harvey, crown 8y OTe. 330, 


Tet THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


inclu everything Marvellous and Rare 
Quaint, ecentrie, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations 





Fifteenth Thousand, IMustrated with 1000 Engravings, price 8. 6d. 
{ACTS FOR EVERYBODY: 


A complete Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, comprising— 
1. THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
2. THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
3. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Price 4s. 


TH... OBLATION AND TEMPLE OF 
EL’S PROPHETIC VISIO’ 

TION TO Th THE RESTORATION OF THE KINGDOM ort 

With a Practical Exposition of ie Revelation of St.John, With 
Map, Plans, &c. By the Rev. W. SWSON, M.A. 


London: Stwrxtn, Hentai ne —— —heapieee 
Edin : Paton, Oureuant, and Eu 
York: Mansu. Whitby : Newron. 





Now ready in 8vo. Vol. IT. Original Authorised Edition. 


(CORRESPONDANCE DE NAPOLEON I*, 
publiée par ordre de L’Empereur Napoleon III. 


Dutav & Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





In 8vo. price 10s..6d. cloth. 


FLISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPECU- 
Latte VE FEILOCOPHY HY FROM KANT TO HEGEL. By 
enn Ph Hb8 CHALYBACUS, of Kiel. Translated by a een 

pressed withthe ienral elity sind learnt Ue tranaeeh™ 

In 2 Vols. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

COUSINS’: COURSE OF THE HISTORY OF 

MODERN PHILOSOPRY 
In post 8vo. price és. 6d. 


COUSINS’ LECTURES ON THE E PRUE THE 
BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD, translated from 





Rdinburgh : T2@ T. Gras. London: Havritow & Oo. 
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ah EE | THE LITERARY GAZETTE. ser 
———Ss*«CWAXLL- MAPS FOR, SCHOOLS. 


ypow’s WALL-MAPS | OF PHYSICAL 


_— Paps Ori oe English Names and 


An ited by J. TI D, Esa. 
8 The two am ee: 


Hi res, N 
orld f in ain shereater’s Pro: a 12 Sheets. 
‘Mounted, with Rollers, 13s. 6d. 
sanocee 8s.—Mounted, with Rollers, 13s. 6d. 





Syncs. 6 - ates 


6s.—Mounted, with Rollers, 10s. 6d. 
nd 8 OTH), 2 Maps, 10 Sheets 
¢ Simtca (NORTH ane Trad Mounted, with Rollers, lis. 


me... yo 
(AUSTRALIA and AUSTRALASI SSO ted, with Rollers, 13s, 6d. 


or Be careful to order the Encuisu Epition. 
APS may be seen at the addresses below, also at the 
Bae . Nord, Queen’ Head. Pana, Fat the Grpatal 


: at the National Society's’ Depository and ak the Office of 
’ mmissi . 
y get these 


ioners, a iret, W 
receiving its from the 
ere ine uded in the lists issued by the Comunissioners 
pr bcation of the Privy Council. 








§ HANDBOOK TO THE SERIES 
OF LARGE PHYSICAL MAPS FOR SCHOOL, INSTRUC: 
ON. Biited by J. TILLEARD. 8vo. Gotha-London, 1857. 1s.6d. 





Keen's NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 
oe RN Bites on guards. Boards aes 13 by 16 es 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SELECT CATA- 
OF ELEMENTARY GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, 
ear, te. BOOKS may be had, post free, in return for one penny 
samp. 


1mtusMe & Noroate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
Wane d 20, South ‘Frederick Street, Edinburgh 








PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 
Recently published— 
Meical AND SURGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY IN TURKEY AND THE CRIMEA, 


Sere Nt -55-56. 2 vols. feap. folio, with numerous folding 
and Plans. Price 1. 


FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the 
Wilt-year ending 3ist October, 1868. 8 pp. demy 8vo. Price éd. 


COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. Report of 
ri ie eke Organization of, ee ROYAL WARRANT of Octo- 
der, 1858, in reference thereto. 160 pp. fcap. folio. Price 1s. 8d. 


MILITARY PRISONS. Report on the Disci- 
tr Management of, for the year 30 pp. royal 8vo. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS, SCOTLAND. State- 
of Income and Ex: onerig of, for year ending Whitsunday, 
M pp. feap. folio. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIAN 
Papers relating to. 534 pp. fcap. folio. Price 5s. 6d. 


sepid and all deveriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be 

at whet low prices of- 

INSARD, 32, pbin Street, otedeater, 

bed Great Turnsti coin’s Inn Fields 

Messrs. EASPOTTICWOODE. New Street Square, 
Lag - reet, E.C. 

LONGMAN, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
BLACK, EDINBURGH ; and 


HODGES & sMrru, } DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 








EE 


LONDON; 

















MABLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE. 
Recently published— 
ANUFacTURES AND COMMERCE OF 


Sey eae gag eye Reports of H. ba Secretaries of 
Legation. 196 pp. feap. folio. Price 2s. 


Sn OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND 
Abstract of Reports for 1855, 1856, and 1857. 280 pp. feap. 


Price 3s. 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE 
NITED KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
PATISH POSSESSIONS in the Year 1857. 460 pp. imperial 4to. 


on QLONTAL AND OTHER POSSESSIONS 
ia, CAULTED KINGDOM. Statistical Tables relating to Part 


Pest Fr ; Return of the Alterations made in 
0 
Tariffs At tae me hye or during the Year ending Ist August, 


‘The above, and all 
- a ait ceetotions of Parliamentary Papers, may be 
' HANSARD, 32 Abi Street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great ‘rurntie ncoln’s Inn Fields ; 
POTTIS WOODE, New Street Square, 


nies sive 0. t Pasaemont 
Seo EDINBURG nod + oad 


Ropuks « smrrn, \bumaw. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


LONDON; 








DR. CUMMING’S WORKS 


REDUCED I IN PRICE. 
VOICES OF THE NIC NIGHT. By the Rev. 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. Fifteenth Thousand, feap. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. Eleventh 


Thousand. 5s. cloth. 
VOICES OF THE DEAD. Eighth 
ousand. 5s. cloth. 
THE END; ‘OR, THE PROXIMATE 
SIGNS OF THE CLOSE OF THIS DISPENSATION. By the 
aa an ——— D.D. Feap. 8vo. Seventh Thousand, 


BENEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED 


LIFE. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth Thousand. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


Joun F. Sxaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 





Fifth Thousand, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HIDDEN LIFE: Memorials of John Whit- 


Winslow Rimes et of Trini 7 —— tat ea 
By his Father, OCTA VIUS WIN LOW, D.D. ith 


Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LIFE IN JESUS: A Memoir of Mrs. Mary 


Winslow. Arran, m her Correspondence and D: By her 
Som OCEAVIUS WINSLOW , D.D. 2 — 


Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 





IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 
Complete in three vols. 14s. cloth. 


x 
HE EVANGELICAL PREACHER; or, 
Studies for the Pulpit; containing more than 300 Outlines of 
Sermons, Counsels for P: ‘h , Biblical Ill Notes and 
Queries ‘on different Texts and’ Rende rings. This work affords 
valuable assistance to those engaged in the arduous work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 


Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 








Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LIMPSES OF JESUS; OR, CHRIST 
EXALTED IN THE AFFECTIONS OF HIS PEOPLE. 
By W. P. BALFERN. 

“ Mr. Balfern has sent forth to the church a very good book. 
have — it, a find it so touching, that we have 
where 1 be al pote te egy > n it again 
have net done with it.”—Christian roar 

Joun F. Suaw, 


We 
laced it 
ly, for we 





i and P; ter Row. 





In a packet containing a set, price ls. 


LAD TIDINGS : a Series of Twelve Tracts, 
Personal, Practical, and Pointed. Adapted for general cireu- 
lation. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Sold separately, price 1d., or 7s. per 100. 
Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 





Complete in five volumes, price 20s. cloth. 
BXxP98 SITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
the REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


“One of the best of all Dr. Panne: 's works,” 
“Contains correct and lucid expositions of the leading truths of 
the Gospel.” — Record. 


Joun F. Suaw, South 





Pp Row, and Pat ster Row. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—p~— 
A GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. Con- 
taining a Text from the Old and the New Testaments for every 
Day in the Year. Selected by a LADY. Royal 64mo. 1s. cloth; 
le. 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 
By the same compiler. 


THE BOY’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. Royal 
64mo. ls. cloth ; 1s. 6d. roan Maes k, gilt edges. 
Every boy and girl ought to be possessed of the above. 
18mo., Is. cloth, 


FIRST FRUITS; OR, ADDRESSES TO 


YOUNG PERSONS. By the Rev. J. 8. MUIR, with a Recom- 
mendation by Dr. Cummine. 


GOLDEN COUNSELS; THE YOUNG 
CHRISTIAN’S REMEMBRANCER. Selections from the 
Rev. H. Melvill’s “ Ngo Lectures,” &c. Edited by the Author 
of “ Pietas Privata.” In small 8vo., chenaty.5 

“A most ag eg ‘book 44 young perso’ 

i k, full of the most friendly counsels 

and the most affectionate cone ”—Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 

PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SUNDAY. 


eS 
SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONING CARDS. 
ay a CARUS WILSON. A New and Improved Series. 
rice 

“The difficulty of making Sunday at once profitable and pleasant 
to young people has often been matter of complaint on the part = 
Christian parents. The ‘Scripture Questioning Cards’ furnish aj 
least one means of obviating it.” 


THE PATRIOT WARRIOR; an Historical 
Sketch of the Life of the Duke of Wellington. For Young 
Persons. the Author of “ Aids to Development,” &c., Fea) 
8vo. witha iocuthgieen, os cloth ; orin extra cloth, gilt edges edges, és. 

BIBLE EXERCISES: A Sabbath Re- 
creation for Young People. Second Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

REALITY ; OR, LIFE’S INNER CIRCLE. 


By the Author of “ Ellen our.” With Engraved Frontis- 
iece, small 8vo. elegant cloth, 4s. 6d. 
produced a work of 








ye are bound to say that the authoress has 
eat Se as well as interest.”—Church ” BY 
“ te tendency is of the right kind.” —British Quarterly Review, 
Loadon ;: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 
48, Paternoster Row. 


” 





DR. WHEWELL’S INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Small 8yo. 7s. 
OVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: being 
the Second Part of the “ ep Aer the Inductive 


Sciences.” Third Edition, lores. B _— WHEWELL, 


D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being 


the First Part of = “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 
Edition. 2 vols. lis 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 24s. 
London: Joun W. Panxsn & Sow, West Strand. 





This day, feap. 8yo. 2s. 


HY SHOULD WE LEARN? Short 
Lectures addressed to Schools. By EMILY SHIRREFF. 


By the same Author, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS OF 


“London: Jou W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





COINS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &c. 
In 8y0. price 2s. cloth. 
TREATISE ON COINS, CURRENCY, 
AND THE MONOPOLY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
With Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, and on the Reports of 


the Committees of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons 
on the Bank Acts. By HENRY NICHOLAS SEALY, Esq. 


a testatur voce per umbras : 
Discite jjustitiam moniti.—VirarL. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





TRAVELS IN THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 


On tm. 4 4 next will be published, ag One Volume 8vo., with a Route 
Map, 8 Illustrations ) eae Colours, and 13 Engravings on 
Wood, price 21s., clot 


ANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG 

THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA; from Canada 
to Vancouver's Island and Oregon, through the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s Territory, and back again, By PAUL KANE. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster mat 





OTICE.—THE ABBE HUC’S WORK ON 
CHINA (the CHINESE EMPIRE), People’s Edition, com- 
plete’ in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with two Lilustrations, price 5s., may now 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





OMETS : THEIR CONSTITUTION AND 
PHASES ; Being an Attempt to Explain the Phenomena on 
Boone Brincipies o of Physical Laws. By CHRISTOPHER KEM- 


London : Loneman, Baown, Green, Lonomans, & Ropers. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 


Now ready, Nos. I. to V., price One Shilling each, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Sym- 
honies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. People's 
Edition, in small 4to.; to completed in Ten Numbers, price 1s. 


each.—No other Complete Edition can be published. 


London: Lonoman, Baown, & Co., and Appisow & Co. 
Manchester: Hine & Appison. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


AX ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row ; 
and Trusner & Co. 





. 
CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEARE.—CHEAPEST LIBRARY 
EDITION. 


In 8 Vols. 8vo. (with Portrait) price 2/. 16s. 


yr ~ > . 

HE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

Mated from the Text of the corrected ome left by Srevens 

and £, and since carefully Examined and Revised. With: 

Selection “of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most 

eminent entators ; a History of the Stage, and a Life of 
Shakspeare. By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 


Also, an Edition of the Pravs, in one Volume, price 10s. 6d. 


Teweman & Co.; Rrvinotons; Stmpxin, Mansuart, & Co.; 
Hamitton & Co.; Wuirraxer & Co.; T ‘Hatcnanp; Ricwarp- 
sons; Atten & Co.; Smitu, Evpen, & Co.; E. Hope 580N; J. 
Heaane; J. Barn; J. Cares; Wasnsounne & Co.; H. G. Bown ; 
L. Boorn : Wiss & Sorueran ; T. Bumpvs; M. Coomes; EB. Rarw 
FORD; Bickers & Busu ; W. Wire; J. CornisH ; Gairrin & Co. 
and Wau ter & Son; also, Deionton, Bert, Cambrids ge: 
Wuzaons, York ; Buack, and MACLACRLAN & B72W ART, Edinburgh. 
















This day, price 7s. 6d. 


SSAYS; BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. By PETER Ay a A.M., Author of 
“The Christian Life, Social and Individual,” 


Contents.—Plato. Characteristics of Christian Civilisation. Wel 


li Napoleon. Elementary Principles of Criticism. Tennyson 
and his Teachers. Mrs. Barrett firow 


Mrs. wning. Ellis, Acton, and Currer 
Bell. Glimpses of Recent it British Painting. Mr. Ruskin’s System of 
tic! 


"Edinburgh, and London: James Hooa. 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—_>-——— 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


COWPER’S TASK, BOOK I., “THE SOFA.” 


WITH NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
By C. P. MASON, B.A. 


Fellow of University College, London. 


Adapted to ‘‘ Mason’s ENGLIsH GEaMMAR,” 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 


INCLUDING THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 
By C. P. MASON, B.A. 


Fellow of University College, London. 





12mo, with 170 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By DR. LARDNER. 


“This compendium is one of a series of books of elementary instruction for the use of schools and ng of which two have already 
been published, one on Natural Philosophy, and the other on Animal Physiology, and it is compressed | within eyens limits of bulk and 
price. It comprehends so much of the elements of chemistry as may, with be within time by the 

r class of students, and even as much as may suffice for those who, being more advanced in life, desire merely to obtain a general 
As wedge of the elements of the material world, and of the chief compounds into which they enter.” —Preface. 





By the Same Author. 
LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 328 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Letters. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS REALTIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


“ Besides ent ey the former Letters, I have in the present edition added a number of new letters, which refer to gencral 
scientific questions. the most remarkable veries recently made in the departments of Chemistry and Physics. Among these are 

letter 2nd, on the Study of the Natural Sciences; letter 13th,on the Correlation of the Forces of Inorganic Nature ; letter 15th, on the 
Alteration of Properties in Bodies ; letter 23rd, on Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.” —Preface. 





NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 
——~>——- 
Tn March, in One Volume, small 8vo. 


LETTERS ON THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 
BY JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 





SINGING. 
—>——— 
Just published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A MUSICAL GIFT FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR NEW SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY W. E. HICKSON, 
Author of the “ Moral Songs of the Singing Master.” 





——— 


DR. R. G. LATHAM’S WORKs, 


—p~— 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By DR, 


R. G.LATHAM, F.R.8. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. syo, 11, 
cloth. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLIsg 





LANGUAGE, for the Use of Students of the Universities and 
higher Classes of Schools. By Dr. R. G. LATHAM, FRE 
Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“The object of the ‘Handbook’ is to present to students for 
pitas alge. in a more condensed form, the chief facts and 
of ‘The English Lan; guage.’ Less Greamman ae 

wer it is less cleckentary a the‘ English Grammar,’ 
the other works ay the same author, it gives great prominence we 
ethnological relations of our tongue; and insists upon historical 
investigation, and the application of the general of 
grovih ana hilology, as rue means of exhibiting ma 


usual method 
“ts as a mass of i ities. It has the further ened object vf 
treat a knowledge of those laws of Lie and principles of 
grammar which apply to language generally.” 


It, 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRaw. 


MAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By Dr. R.G. LarTHAX, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. §; 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“ It is a work in which grammar, no longer an assemblage of 
ventional righ of speech, becomes a philosophical analysis ta 
intellectual exercise — to the 
ngher purposes os of instruction. Minutes of the Cow Edweo- 
tion 





LOGIC IN ITS APPLICATION 1 


LANGUAGE. By Dr.R.G. LATHAM, F.R.S. 12mo. 6s. cloth, 








WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London. 


—~— 


MERLETS FRENCH GRAMMAR 


New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
Or, sold in Two Parts :— 
PRONUNCIATION AND ACCIDENCE, 3:. 6d, 
SYNTAX, 38. 6d. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


MERLET’S — FROM FRENCH 


WRITERS ; i French and English, Interlinear (from Merlet's 
“Traducteur”). Fifth Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


This is intended as a first book, to give the An il a general notion 
of the French lan, e, and the mode of applying its grammatical 
rules, by assisting him in translating from French into to English, 
before he encounters the more difficult task of writi — 
Previously to entering on the stories, a few pag 

sentences exemplify the first rules of Serge and estat 
verbs as em) eit: in their different moods and tenses. 

tences are slated at the end, with notes ey every 
difficulty. 


MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR; Selec 


tions, Historical, Dramatic, and ic ipageere from bye best 
lati = Mie Ae = i crane i} ; 
lation “yon oS in acq’ the Fre ian 


y &x N ; t) on of Idi 
Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boun 








Iv. 
MERLET’S EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


COMPOSITION, consisting of Extracts from-English J Authon® 
turned into Fren mch, with Notes indicating the may. with Br 

Style between the two Languages. A List of Idioms, with 

planations Mercantile ‘ferms and Correspondence, Essays, 


6d, cloth. 


Instead of re the “ Dictionary of Difficulties” entire, i 
author oe t suffic lent to gly eh the present selection ine 
watk, ontaining, as it does parts which are absol 

epeaaary for the ‘ttainment tof French composition. 


v. 
MERLETS FRENCH SYNONYMES, 
explained in Alphabetical Order, with co coplons, Bas Besagie (from 
the “Dictionary of Difficulties”). 12mo. cloth, 2s. 64 


*,* Walton and Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue ¢ 


| Educational Works and Works in Science and General Lite 


rature, will be sent by post (free) to any one writing for it. 





London: Wauron & Maserty, Upper Gower 
Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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- ON THE FIRST OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
DR THE FIRST VOLUME OF A RE-ISSUE 
ma | : 
=| ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
. , 
i 
at IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND RUSSIA, PRICE THIRTY SHILLINGS, 
- OR IN CLOTH, TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
me One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be Completed within Three Years. 
1 [* the publication of the Eighth Edition of the Encyctopmp1a Britannica, the 
Proprietors as well as the Subscribers had reason to regret the delays which 
T, | occasionally occurred in the issue of some of the volumes, notwithstanding all the efforts 
3 of the Publishers to secure punctuality. 
From the great number of Contributors, many of them writers of the greatest 
: celebrity, whose convenience it was necessary to consult, the publication of several 
on volumes had either to be retarded, or very valuable contributions lost to the 
og ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
ca Had the Publishers consulted their own immediate interests, they would have 
ing every 
see | WZed on the Publication with materials more readily accessible, rather than have 


axon: f Waited for articles, many of them the ablest contributions to Science and Literature 


in the English language. 


bap be In this Re-Issue, however, there can be no danger of the smallest interruption 
awa’ Fin the publication ' of the volumes, as Seventeen of them are completed at press, 


and it is fully expected that the work will be finished in 1860, when those who 


ples (from 


may prefer completing their sets, rather than wait for the regular issue, will have 
vow. | a2 Opportunity of doing so. 


g for it. 


vom EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


OW. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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THE ONLY EDITION BY 


Mr. CROKER. 
—e— 
With Portraits, Fag} I, Petes be published Monthly, and completed 
, So. 1s. each. 


MR. CROKER’S LAST REVISED EDITION OF 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; 


INCLUDING THE TOUR TO WALES AND THE 
HEBRIDES. 

With Contributions by Lory Stowzrt, Ste W. Scort, 
Disragit tHe Exvpser, Sir James Mackuvtoss, &, 
The Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 

“MR. CROKER’S NOTES, which combine the gleanings from 
the numerous other memorials of Johnson, are often quite as 

valuable as the text. 
“ If his edition were published in parts, it might find its way toa 
h tertaining and 


class who are as a ignorant of the most en 
instructive book in the language.’ 


Mr. Croker’s Preface to the Present Edition. 


“T have found room for a few more original letters. I have also 
—_ Toye new notes, and have abridged, altered, and I hope 


impro aay es of the ones. 
. ty I vehi nme venture to say that my original edition revived, 
e 


som xtended, the _ ic interest in Boswell’s 
delight work, can desire no more than that my present revision 
y tend to maintain it.” 


It. 


Now Ready, with Ilustrations, Parts I. and IT. (to be continued 
Monthly, and completed i in 9 Parts, 8yo. 1s, each). 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS; 
INCLUDING ALL HIS POEMS, DRAMAS, &c. 
Wrrn Nores 


Br Lorp Jerrzry, Bishop Huser, Proressor WILSON, 
Moorg, Girrorp, Cransz, LockxHart, &c, 


The Athenaum, May, 1858. 


“Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright’ of Byron's 
Pozms expires. and those who now buy an Edition of Byron's Wor! 
ed without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY IMPERFECT 
OOK.” 


*,* Be particular in ordering MURRAY’S COMPLETE 
EDITION. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents. 





HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
—>— 
The Following are the Author’s last revised Editions: 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE II. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D., F.R.AS., 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. 


Seventh Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


By the Same. 
Ir. 
VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Eleventh Edition, including the Supplemental Notes. 
3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 


IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Iv. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS; 


Complete in 10 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each; or, separately, 
as follows: 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 Vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 Vols. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


— wa 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS—NEW VOLUME. 


Third Volume of PHILIP THE SECOND, by W. H. PRESCOTT. 
s. d. 
Library Edition 14 0 
Cabinet Edition. 5 0 
Cheap Edition, 2s.&2 6 


Also may now be had, the following Editions of Paxscorr’s Works: 
LIBRARY EDITION, in Demy 8vo. with Plates, of 


PHILIP II., Vols. 1 and 2, 28s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 2 vols. 2ls. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 2 vols. 21s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU, 2 vols. 21s. 

eign ae Vv. By ROBERTSON, with additions by Prescorr, 
vols, 21s. 





CABINET EDITION, in Small 8vo. with Portraits:— 


PHILIP II. Vols.land2. 10s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 3 vols. cloth. 12s. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 3 vols. cloth. 12s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 vols.cloth. 12s. 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. lvol. 4s. 

Cugnam ¥. By ROBERTSON, with great additions by Prescorr. 
vols. 4 





CHEAP EDITION, in Post 8vo:— 


PHILIP II. lvol. 5s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. l vol. 5s. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 1 vol. 5s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU. lvol. 5s. 

ee By ROBERTSON, with continuation by Prescorr, 
vol. . 


The by worm have much pleasure in announcing that they have’ 
Lan a Mr. Bentley all his interest in the above valuable 
property. 





HE WIE AND THE WARD; OR, A 
LIFE oe Lieut.-Col. EDWARD MONEY, 
Turkish Service (ate Bengt jae oo Author of “Twelve Months 
with the Bashi- (by P ) to Lord 
Stanley. be cloth vettered. 








HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. A New Edition, revised by the 
Author. 3 vols. price 18s. cloth lettered. 


“ A work of real historical value. The result Pipocmate a: 
ply 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS, Ix 
MONTHLY PARTS, 


Will be ready on February 28th. 
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1, 
IN SIXPENNY FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON: to by 


Completed in prose Works, ts a chrono an 
his Studies and sees 


Cc 
“— exhibiting ¢ a most accurate ai nd of the 
state of Literature, with a vivid Portraiture of its brightest 
ments, in Great Britain, during pe which 
extending over nearly half a contary. Illustrated with 250 Portraits, 
Views, and Ch Designs eng d from authentic sources, 














2. 
IN SIXPENNY FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 
FAALF- HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 


d Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. With Short 
Biographical and Critical Notices. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 
Price Sixpence, with Steel Plate and Two Dlustrations, 
ES Bd Science. By Sir | A Good Man’s Day. B 
y Han y. By Bishop 


John H el. 
The Death of of the ek of Gaston | Roger a. and Lady 
de Foix. B re ection. y Lander. im 
— from the “ City Madam.” peje jion. on. By Cole Coleridge. 
By Massinger. Apo ‘arious Authors, 


The Sack of Magdeburg. B: 8 ahs: Plymouth, George 
ATale ot T tele é cee 
le of Terror. m4 ‘ourier. ‘ir r de Coverle: 
The Ope By the y. ByMll 
Poets. ‘The Barometer. By Arnott. 
Sunday. By George Herbert. 


This work will be pools in Fosate= -two vo Sixpenay Parts, 
illustrated with Steel Portraits of Sixteen of the most celebrated 
authors, and Fifty-two Illustrations by W. Hanver. 


3. 
IN SHILL'NG MONTHLY PARTS. 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 
Part I., Price One Shilling, will commence 
JPEEDINAND AND ISABELLA. By W W 
(To be completed in Five Shilling Parts. 
To be followed by 


S OF PERU. ~ CHARLES V. (edited), 
And PHILIP I. 
“ Prescott, in point of azie, ranks with the ablest English his- 
torians, and | found im his volumes in which 


the 
grace and 2 Gegunce of maddison are combined with Robertson's 
majestic cadence and Gibbon’s brilliancy.”—Athenaum. 


4. 
Parts 35 and 36, price 2s. sewed. 


OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE, Edited by 

HOWARD STAUNTON, and [lustrated' by Joun Griseer. 

This New Part will contain the completion of King Lear and the 
whole of Coriolanus. With 34 Illustrations. 


“If we may judge from the two volumes already published, Mr. 
Staunton’s edition will be the most lice that hae a7 ap appeare, 
ad sme fp both in the _— lers’ A» a dae 





written in a liberal spirit, and from first to last 
—Atheneum. 





HINA IN 1857—58. By G. WINGROVE 

COOKE, reprinted by permission from “ The Times,” with 

[ae additions and corrections. Tiustrated with Maps, Plans, and 
rtrait of Yeh. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 





HE UNPROTECTED FEMALE IN SICILY, 
CALABRIA, AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT ETNA. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


“ By a magic of its own, this book holds us over a well-told tale 

from first to last, like _ ‘predecessor among the fjelds and fjords 

of the snowy N orth. writer has an eye for form, character, and 

year - a lady-like conse of the humorous and the chivalric.”"— 
thenaum 





UCKLAND’S BRIDGWATER _ TREATISE. 


Geology and Mi he aterel 
ranloay. os the late Very Rey. W WILLTAM 


‘A. New Edition gay son OWEN. 
F oY 8. = PROFESSOR PaTLLPS, M. rm - 


the late ROBERT 
BROWN. F.R-S., &c. Edited by FRANCIS T CKLAND, M 
with a M:moir of the Author. ‘Steel + as 2, Ninety full- -page 
winzs. 2 vols. »vo. cloth lette: 





ENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Creswick, J. B. Mitxars, D. 
W. Moureapy, J. C. Honstey, &c. 
Paper and elegantly bound, 21s, 


Illustrated by T. 
CraaKson STANFIELD. 
Beautifully printed on Tinted 





London: RoutLepar, WaRNEs, & ROUTLEDGE, 





Farringdon Street. 
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And on March 31st will be ready, 
Part I. Price One es ofa a New Natural History, 


Renton. ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
a By the REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.LS., &. 
re by Worr, Harvey, Harrison IR, COLE 


> en by Datatet, Brorugns. Tobe com, oat 
forty ery shilling monthl ® similar in size and appearance to 
Routledge's Liiustrated ," 


From the“ Sun,” February 9th. 

“The want of a comprehensive, and, at the same — seems 
work on the Natural Histo: ry of the Animal K! 

it. The taste for Natural 
oes ratio by bya extension of our Colonies amd our 
There is scarcel, 
to know — 
fostered 


sailor of therefore, glad "to see 
ment of a a atural Histor » which will cabrace the 
remarkable varieties of the Animal Kingdom, from the gigantic 
elephant to the minute manufacturer of the coral reef, and which is 
Leyes the eye and the imagination of the reader. 
The graphic pen of the fe Rey. 3G, WOOD, a0 by his 
life-like descriptions of animal a his Objects of the 
Country and -Shore,’ is a hyd ty ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY, while securing scientific accuracy, will 
the charm of a vivid delin the habltsof theerestures 
Rescribed. and render dyn it will be im» 
structive. And we have no doubt Dt that whoever examines the speci 
men number (which may be seen at any bookseller’s) will thank us 
for drawing attention to this book. 


Specimens of the Work and Illustrations (Gratis) on application. 
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‘al Warfare with Steam. By Gen. 
“ Howard Douglas, Bart. (Murray.) 
Owe of the inevitable consequences of pro- 

is at last recognised. The necessity 
a almost entire reconstruction of our 
navy in order to suit it to the exigences of 
the modern motive power has been publicly 
admitted, and the author of the best work we 
have on naval gunnery has chosen a happy 
moment for coming before us with one on the 
changes in naval tactics rendered necessary 
by the introduction of steam. There is a 

warlike set of public feeling every- 

where; we have “tasted blood” before 
1 and among the rebel Sepoys, 

men talk freely of the more than possibility 
of an European war, Cherbourg is not yet 
n, and across the Atlantic our young 
prother is increasing and strengthening his 
navy with views of which he makes no secret. 
What the British navy, hitherto so 
redoubtable, is to play in the next grand 
collision of the powers or the “peoples,” as 
Kossuth will call them, is a subject for much 
consideration amongst political and scientific 
rs at home, as well as amongst 

envious Gauls, self-sufficient, or perhaps more 
courteously self-reliant, Yankees, and beery 
Germans abroad. The dreary article from 
the last quarter brought up the inevitable 
Napier, who has accorded it the meed of his 
general approbation, overlooking, it is to be 
supposed, a few such blunders and incon- 
sistencies as a mistake of ten years in the 
date of one of our most famous new ships, 
the New Shannon, and the double statement, 
intwo different places—one, that the secret 
of the English superiority over the French 
in the last war was to be found in the better 
wood of which the ships of the former were 
built, and which, though riddled through and 
through by the French guns, would not sink ; 
and the other, that the French were beaten 
because they would not fire on our hulls but 
directed their artillery at the masts and 
tigging alone: these are but specimens. 

Report of the Secretary of the United 

navy was a document of far more 
solid information and reasoning, and well 
worthy of perusal, as are also some recent 
articles on the comparative naval armaments 
of the leading powers which have appeared 
in one of the New York papers, and this, 
notwithstanding that the writer of the 
latter falls into the wonderful error of stating 
the French gunboats at nearly seven times 
their actual number. 

Some consideration of the opinions and 
vaticinations of other nations on the subject 
of the future of our navy, especially in 
teference to that. of our French neighbours, 
is far from out of place in noticing such a 
work as that’ before us, for not only is it the 


merest postulate that the naval armament of | 


the first maritime power in the world must 
‘be kept in a state of efficiency superior to 
that of any other nation, but it is a necessary 
‘Consequence that any work treating on the 
must enter at some length on a com- 
—— of the state of this most important 
‘ of our resources with the correspond- 
means of France and other powers. 

the author does pretty largely, and in 

pral as it seems to us impartially. In 
introduction, however, which pleases us 
least: of all'the work, he seems to go out of 





enormous additions to an 


present emperor. argument is that 
a great nation like France has a perfect 
right to make to herself a great navy, 
Possibly ; and her neighbours we imagine 
| have also a perfect right to inquire what she 
| wants a great navy for. What is the extent 
| of her own seaboard, what the extent and 
distance of her colonies? A country like our 
own whose colonial possessions are not only 
of vast extent, but spread and “ dotted ” all 
over the face of the earth, whose mercantile 
| shipping sails on all seas and enters every 
port, requires as the merest necessary of 
(national) life a stupendous navy. But 
| France has no such requirements, or at best 
requirements not worth naming, and her 
only excuse for preparing an enormous and 
| well-appointed fleet must be that she may 
| not be quite so exceedingly well beaten on 
| the sea next war as she was in the last; in 
other words, that she is getting ready for an 
European war. We are sorry to find a 
| British officer turning apologist for a pro- 
ceeding, the meaning of which, we suppose, 
is as little misunderstood all over Europe 
| as its originator cares that it should be. 
| The first section of the work before us 
might with propriety be called a sketch of 
the rise and progress of steam navigation, 
for it begins with the days of Watt and of 
| the two often-quoted steamboats which plied 
on the Forth and Clyde in 1812, and brings 
, us down through the history of all the prin- 
| cipal improvements of the last half century 
to the age of the indicator and the dyna- 
| mometer, of the Great Eastern and the ie 
| Shannon. In the course of this sketch we 
/are naturally supplied with much scientific 
| information on the principles and details 
| of the numerous contrivances and inventions 
| which successive generations have called 
into existence for rendering the motive ma- 
| chinery of steam-vessels, whether fitted with 
| wheels or screw, efficient for its object, as 
well as for obviating the numerous defects 
and dangers which experience has from time 
to time detected. Naturally, also, the ques- 
tion of the comparative advantages of paddle 
wheels and screw receive a large share of 
attention, and, writing exclusively on war 
steamers, the author comes decidedly to a 
conclusion in favour of the latter, though he 
is by no means blind to certain grave dis- 
advantages which it possesses. Paddle 
wheels, however, for many obvious reasons 
he condemns. Their floats may, it is true, take 
a greater hold of the water than the fan of 
the screw, and the much slower rate of 
speed at which it is necessary for their shaft 
to revolve may avoid much of the wear and 
tear of the screw’s shaft; but in sailing he 
observes that nothing can ever get rid of the 
vast surface exposed to the wind by the 
paddle-boxes, and the consequent impediment 
to the vessel’s progress against a head wind, 
| and the depression of one side and unequal 
immersion of the wheels when the wind is 
on the beam, whilst in action a considerable 
portion of the battery on each side is inter- 
rupted and the propelling power exposed to 
the enemy’s shot. This last argument, which 
in theory would seem sufficient of itself to 
decide the question of the relative advantages 
of wheel and screw, has, however, some 
curious light thrown on it by the statement 
that in point of fact the paddlewheels of 
ships in action, though the opportunities of 
testing have not been very numerons, have 
escaped in an almost incredible manner, shot 

















his way very unnecessarily to justify the | after shot having passed through the wheel 

improvements | 

in the French — introduced by the | 
is 


without breaking spoke or float. The screw, 
however, from the circumstances of its being 
buried in the water, of the machinery being 
placed quite down in the bottom of the ship 
out of reach of shot, and of its leaving the 
whole of both broadsides as open and unin- 
terrupted as in sailing ships, presents 
elements of incontestable superiority over 
the paddle for fighting vessels. It, however, 
as the author points out, is open to some 
very grave and somewhat perilous drawbacks. 
The first and most serious which he notices 
is what is technically called the “shake,” 
that is, the vibration caused by the revolution 
of the screw and shaft at the tremendous 
speed necessary in this species of locomotion, 
and that too in the after part of the ship, 
which, notwithstanding modern improve- 
ments, is still the weakest part of her frame. 
In smooth water this vibration is very 
marked and unpleasant, and what it becomes 
in rough weather, when the pitching of the 
vessel across the long ocean waves brings 
the screw ever and anon bodily out of the 
water and sets it spinning in the air with 
frightful velocity, any one who has crossed 
the Atlantic in a screw steamer can readily 
testify. Indeed it is notoriously one of the 
regulation yarns with which the old salts are 
wont to amuse themselves at the expense of 
the new comers, to amaze the latter with 
fearful accounts of how some ungovernable 
screw did in the middle of a hurricane run 
away with its ship and “tear the stern out 
of her.” 

Next to the “shake,” the author notices 
the very common inconvenience of “ foul- 
ing,” and mentions several remarkable in- 
stances of ropes or floating substances be- 
coming so entangled in the screw, as not 
only to render the latter useless, but to 
require the greatest care and ingenuity to 
detach the snarl. When it is recollected 
that in action this danger must necessarily 
be increased twenty-fold by the wreck of 
shot-away rigging, with which the water 
is sure to be covered, it will be seen that 
this objection assumes a formidable aspect. 
The second leads to the third. The neces- 
sity of getting at the screw when requisite, 
for the purpose of cutting away anything foul 
of it, of taking it out of the water whilst the 
vessel is under canvas only, or of effecting 
any other object of repair or alteration, has 
hitherto been met by erecting a sort of well 
called a “trunk” over the screw, through 
which it can be hauled up when needed, and 
this trunk, as the author shows, and illus- 
trates his remarks with a diagram very 
easily understood, interferes very seriously 
with the steering apparatus. t 

Such are the three principal difficulties 
against which the screw propeller has to 
contend, and to overcome each of which 
scientific men, and our author among them, 
are exercising their ingenuity. The latter, 
however, remarks, and it is impossible not to 
concur heartily with him, that the whole 
science of screw propulsion is but in its 
infancy, at any rate its mmar is not yet 
written, and what we do know of it we have 
attained rather by means of experience and 
accident than of calculation and forethought. 
One instance only : accident discovered that « 
greater speed can be got out of a single fan 
than out of the old-fashioned twice-round 
worm. How long would it have been before 
scientific calculation worked out that fact ? 

The second section of the work is devoted 
to the consideration of the alterations in 
naval tactics rendered necessary by the in- 
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troduction of steam and the consequent con- 
struction of a steamnavy. On this point the 
author is a very “root and branch” man. 
He is for a clean sweep of Paul Hoste and all 
his followers, improvers, and imitators, of 
the weather gage dear to Nelson and Colling- 
wood, as well as to all readers of nautical 
romances; nay he would abolish “ starboard ” 
and “ port” themselves, our present code of 
signals, and almost everything in short which 
in these naval matters has seemed to us an 
institution coeval with the navy itself; and 
would start and manoeuvre fleets supplied 
with the new motive power on principles 
and with a code of signals and phrases as 
new as the power itself, or newer. 

The principles suggested by the author 
for the future government of our naval 
tactics are borrowed from those of the field, 
just as he shows these latter to be derived 
from the leading principles of fortification. 
In the case of fortification the ancient prin- 


‘ciple of a straight wall by degrees gave way 


to that of one of angular construction, so 
arranged as ‘that each part covers the other, 
and nothing can approach without being ex- 
posed to a cross fire. The same principle 
the author explains to have been for some 
time adopted in field tactics, and he would 
extend it now to the manceuvring of ships of 
war as well. Of all the six orders of sailing 
laid down by that established ancient 
authority, Paul Hoste, and most of which 
consist of one or other arrangement of the 
fleet on a straight line, not one would be 
retained in its. integrity, and the semblance 
of but one continued—that technically called 
“on two lines of bearing,” which bears in 
truth some resemblance to the fortification 
principle already alluded to. In their place 
we should have fleets drawn up in line like 
bastions and ravelins, or in columns with 
support and so forth, and deploying and 
manoeuvring with the same regularity and 
on precisely the same principles as regiments 
on a field of battle. The author gives a 
number of diagrams illustrating the various 
novel positions and ‘ntations te suggests, 
and describes at some length the nature and 
advantages of the manceuvres indicated— 
in the absence of the diagrams, however, it 
is difficult to describe these intelligibly, 
and it will be merely necessary to 
explain that the form called the “ Echelon” 
seems generally to supply the fundamental 
rule, and that they all proceed upon the 
signs tg ev that a steam squadron will 
oe always under perfect control and in con- 
dition to proceed in any direction by signal, 
wholly independent of the fundamental con- 
dition of the old “orders”—a wind. Not 
that he would lose sight of this useful 
auxiliary altogether, but regard it, as in 
point of fact it must henceforth be content 


‘to become in naval ——— as the 


resource of disabled machinery, disabled 
either by shot or, as will probably be far 
more frequently the case, by fouling floating 
wreck. 

That our men-of-war will be able to dis- 
pense with their sailing apparatus altogether 
is impossible, at least until science shall in- 
vent some fuel which will stow into a much 
smaller space than coal or coke, for no ship 
we have can carry more than enough for 
nine days “steaming at full power.” This 
circumstance introduces another distinct ele- 
ment in our future naval tactics, namely, the 
provision for a regular supply of fresh fuel by 
means of a system of coaling stations and 
steam colliers—a branch of the subject which, 
considering the extent over which our next 








naval operations may chance to be spread, 


seems alone worthy of a separate considera- 
tion of no mean order. 

There are so many novel features which 
the new tactics present both of advantage 
and the reverse, that it is impossible even to 
glance at them here. Sir Howard notices 
them in order very carefully, and offers 
many valuable suggestions, rather, as it 
seems to us, as hints or outlines for others to 
work from, than as pretending to dispose 
of the questions altogether or near it. 
Among them, apropos of the question be- 
tween liners and gun boats, so much 
under discussion at this moment, he calls 
our attention to the unsteadiness—no- 
torious to every seaman—of a vessel not 
under canvas. Under no future circum- 
stances therefore, except where some amount 
of sail can be kept set, will it be possible, 
with even a moderate sea running, to expect 
the precision of aim attained in sailing ships. 
And, as the shorter the vessel the greater the 
motion, what are we to say of the picture, so 
constantly paraded before our eyes now-a- 
days, of a tiny gunboat with her one or two 
monster guns, lying from three to five miles 
away and gradually demolishing, by single 
long shots, the huge target presented by a 
90-gun ship, and completing its task long 
before the monster could come within range 
to use her own guns, and even then escaping 
by the extreme minuteness of object which 
this “speck on the water” would present ? 
To say nothing of the perfect ease with which 
any piece of ordnance with which a gunboat 
can be armed could be mounted on the fore- 
castle of any man-of-war, it may be asked in 
what sort of water and with what sort of 
weather will any “tiny” gunboat be ever 
capable of being kept still enough to make 
good—even tolerable—practice at the dis- 
tance indicated ; and whenever the larger ship 
did get within range, how long, one may 
further ask, would “ the speck on the water” 
be able to run the gauntlet of a succession of 
concentrated broadsides delivered by from 
forty to sixty skilful gunners at once, and 
fired from a body at comparative rest, and a 
very moderate per centage of which would 
speedily wipe out the “speck” altogether P 

So far from abolishing the larger class of 
men-of-war, Sir Howard seems to look on 
them as the most prominent and important 
feature in our future naval evolutions in deep 
water, but for this purpose he advocates a far 
larger military force on board each, making 
in fact the os: Fe the principal ingredient 
in the manning of our navy, and furnishing 
our ships with some apparatus analogous to 
that in use in medieval sieges, whereby a 
broad drawbridge might be suddenly shot 
across to a neighbouring ship, and the word 
of command “fix bayonets and charge,” 
supersede the old “ boarders away.” 

Into how many of his speculations and 
theories it may be safe to follow the author 
it is not easy to say. We are treading here 
on almost unknown ground, and experience 
shows that experience itself is after all the 
only safe test of theories, however accurately 
demonstrable. One of his calculations, 
however, we most heartily endorse, and 
will pledge ourselves for its turning out 
correct to the letter. The “audacity,” as 
he happily styles it, of British officers and 
seamen,—that audacity of which the foreign 
tacticians so often complained as most 
irregularly beating down the established 
regulations,—has over and over again sailed 
stem on through a raking fire right up to 


| the enemy’s broadsides, as at Trafalgar, in 





defiance of all known rules and tactics, ang 
won theday. Sir Howard thinks it a mistake 
to suppose “that the new system of nay 
warfare will put an end to that bold, resolute 
and audacious mode of action, which was the 
wont of the British navy.” We think s0 top, 
The appendix contains a list of the British 
steam navy, as well as of the naval arm, 
ments of all the great powers, Franee, 
Austria, Russia, United States, &c., wel 
worthy of attention at the present crisis, 








History of France. From the Earliest Times ty 
1848. By the Rev. James White. (Black. 
wood & Sons.) 


A conDENsED history of France, from the 
invasion of Gaul by Cesar to the revolution 
of February, the flight of Louis Philippe 
and the Republic of Rollin, Lamartine, ang 
Blanc, suggests at first sight the gloomies 
forebodings to the mind of the student, 
Twenty centuries, more or less, in abou 
600 pages; the contents of whole libraries 
compressed within the boards of a volume, 
convenient to handle, and not too heavy to 
hold; weighty matter claiming the study 
of many years, brought down to a fortnight’s 
or a month’s reading :—all these are recom. 
mendations which experience has taught us 
to consider with suspicion and alarm. (Con. 
densation in the hands of those that hitherto 
practised it has commonly proved a snare and 
a delusion. We have no lack of condensed 
editions of abstracts, summaries, and brief 
outlines; but, the outlines are what the 
scaffolding of a house is to the complete 
and habitable mansion, or the skel 
with sinews and arteries carefully dried 
and injected, to the living, breathing human 
form ; while the summaries with their repeti- 
tions of what everybody cannot help knov- 
ing and their omission of all else, remind us 
of that famous Yankee summary—“ It is not 
new, and it is not true, and it doesn’t much 
matter,” which so expeditiously disposes of 
all that can be learnt or known. Justice to 
historians is dealt out with a very uneven 
hand. The leading writers of the day, the 
authors of histories of England under the 
Stuarts and the Tudors, of Rome or of Nor- 
mandy, are the observed of all observers; all 
their statements are carefully sifted, all their 
facts, if disputable, are disputed ; quarterly 
and monthly reviewers do their best or 
their worst, as the case may be; and the 
attack of the line is followed up by the Old 
Guard of pamphleteers. But the minor 
works —books of small bulk and cost, 
written for and accessible to the masses, 
that is to say, to men of business, country 
gentlemen, women, and young men—are 
either not noticed at all, or are at once 
handed over to the reading public with 
the ready and convenient terms of 4 
stereotyped commendation. Be they dry 
as bones, or wordy to the degree of Mr. 
Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy ;” be they 
mere catalogues of names and dates, 0° 
twaddling comments on some favourite 
and hackneyed man or period; no matter, 
they are at once committed to the outer 
circle of readers, and the impression they 
create is most painful and discouraging. 
They deaden instead of quickening the m- 
stinctive taste for historical studies; they 
surfeit with indigestible or nauseous matter 
our innate appetite for knowledge, and i 
too many instances they complete that sys 
tem of gilding and veneer, which ap’ 

be the chief aim and object of what is 


superior education. e instinctive pre 
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‘adi inst cheap handbooks is amply 
ied , the dreariness, the insufficiency, 
and the s allow mediocrity of this class of 
publications. , ; p 

Mr. White’s “ History of France,” like his 
« Bighteen Christian Centuries,” is a bril- 
hant exception to a bad rule. He shows 
that it is possible for a man of high eru- 
dition to write history in a manner appreci- 
able by, and interesting to, the great majority 
of his countrymen ; and that the contents of 
whole libraries may be compressed into a 
single volume of concise, readable, rapid, 
jen suggestive narration ; that a writer, 
so he be but of the right sort, and willing to 
take trouble, may be laconic without adopting 
the style of a railway guide, and argumenta- 
tive without imitating the sermons which 
charm the faithful in itr. Spurgeon’s taber- 
nacle. He shows further how a work origi- 
nally intended to aid and direct the studies 
of young men and women, may become 
interesting and important to persons of a 
riper ,and that of all historical books, the 
one which most fully satisfies the demands 
of the statesman, the artist, and the critic, 
is also most fit, to at once satisfy and stimu- 
late the craving for healthy knowledge, 
which is so striking, and, if properly directed, 
so hopeful a characteristic of youth. Mr. 
White shows all this, not by a wearisome 
introductory essay—his preface would hardly 
fill a page—but by the work itself; by the 
simplicity, the smoothness, the pregnant con- 
ciseness of his manner ; by his kind, generous, 
and manly feeling, and above all, by the strict 
impartiality which pervades every line of 
his “History of France.” His work “ aims at 
something higher than a mere epitome, for 
it founds itself on a great deal of various 
reading, and gives results rather than 

. At the same time it devotes 
sufficient space to any occurrences which 
have a general bearing on the progress or 

of the French nation. But it does 
not profess to be very minute in its record 
trifling or uninfluential occurrences, nor 
philosophic in searching out the causes of 
obscure events.” Such is his programme, 
and yery rarely indeed have the good in- 
tentions of an author so fully, so literally 
been embodied in_his work. 

Mr. White is aware of the fact, that in 
spite of the events of the last few years, 
which, if they have not endeared the French 
nation to us, have at least tended to make 
us reg them, there is still a leaven of 
our old insular arrogance in the innermost 
chambers of many hearts. He felt that to 
make the history of France a subject worthy 
of study, the learner’s mind must be free 
from obsolete feelings of this kind, and 
in the very first pages of his book he 
strives, ina most amiable manner, to bring 
his readers into the proper frame of mind 
for the work. He reminds them in short 
and telling words of the fact that in all 
the departments of intellectual exertion 
the French hold a foremost place; that if 
they have no Newton, no Locke, nor 
Shakespeare, they have many philoso- 
gpl and many poets; that “the fleur-de- 

and the tricolor have waved in many a 
glorious field, and that the elegances of life 
e charms of manner” were never so 
successfully cultivated by any other nation. 
Thus much established, the young British 
reader is by implication made to understand 
that any hankerings to prejudice he may 
entertain against the French are not only 
absurd and unjust, but also obsolete and 
old-fashioned in the year of grace 1859: 


‘‘Some years ago it would have been an un- | 
exampled stretch of liberality to have confessed | 
that France had any good qualities at all. We 
were in the habit of wrapping ourselves up very 
comfortably in the folds of our own conceit, and 
looking down on the rest of mankind as a very 
inferior race of mortals. We took the additional 
precaution of maintaining our own superiority by 
calling our neighbours by the most insulting 
names. We pictured them as the most ludicrous 
imitations of humanity, as if one of Nature’s 
journeymen had made the Frenchman and not 
made him well.” 


Strictly in keeping with the old anecdote 
of the Yorkshire lad, who called out, 
“Mother, I’ve seen a Frenchman!” To 
whom the mother replied, “Hush, child! 
don’t laugh. He can’t help it, you know; 
God the Yael made him so!” “S’é non e 
vero é ben trovato,’ as Mr. White shows: 

‘‘He was a lean, half-starved, lanky-legged 
creature, looking in hopeless despair, with watery 
mouth and bleared eyes, at a round of English 
beef. His attitudes were grotesque, his language 
even became immensely amusing because he did 
not speak our tongue with the slang of a hackney- 
coachman and the pronunciation of a cockney. 
We called him Jack Frog, because we believed 
he fed on those unsubstantial animals, which we 
fancied the exact image of himself in hoppiness of 
motion and yellowness of skin. His cowardice 
was unvarying. The Englishman was always 
equal to half-a-dozen of the ‘ Mounseers,’ and, in 
short, we were a most unjust, narrow-minded, 
pudding-headed set of self-glorifiers, adding to the 
insulation that belongs to the whole nation in 
right of its four seas, the still more separating in- 
sularity of our own individual opinions.” 


So much for Mr. White’s manner. As an 
instance of his impartiality we select his 
account of two events which, of all others, 
are most trying to the ordinary historian, 
namely, the murder of the Turks and the 
poisoning of the French invalids at Jaffa: 


“The fate of a town taken by assault is too 
well known to attract any particular consideration, 
if it is unaccompanied by circumstances of unusual 
barbarity. While the conflict lasts, or before dis- 
cipline can be re-established, no life is safe ; but 
after the first burst of wrong the perpetration of 
murder or robbery becomes acrime. At Jaffa it 
was the policy of Buonaparte to strike with terror ; 
and he gave up to indiscriminate destruction every 
inhabitant of the devoted town. Five hundred 
Turkish prisoners were killed in cold blood, and 
the peaceful citizens were ruthlessly slain. The 
slaughter lasted for two whole days, and the 
general-in-chief ordered it to continue. This san- 
guinary act brought its legitimate punishment. 
The corpses of men, women, and children encum- 
bered the streets, and their reeking blood ascended 
to heaven, and came down upon their murderers in 
the shape of pestilence. e French army was 
stricken down ; and though the general endeared 
himself more than ever to his men by visiting the 
hospital wards, and touching the hideous swell- 
ings which characterise the disease with his hands, 
nothing would reanimate their courage. e re- 
membrance of their suffering companions in the 
lazar-house at Jaffa paralysed the assailants of 
Acre ; and when the siege was raised, and the 
French were forced to evacuate Syria and find 
refuge in Egypt, those plague-struck soldiers 
embarrassed the commander more than all the 
rest. Some he sent by sea to Damietta, others to 
Gaza by land. But with the remainder, seventy 
or eighty, lying helplessly on their beds, expecting 
to die, incapable of being moved, with no sufficient 
force for their protection, what was to be done ? 
He ordered the doctors to prepare a soporific 
draught which would easily end their pains, and 
though one of the physicians refused the office, 
some others obeyed. The patients drank the 
medicine, and never woke again.” 


Mr. White admits in the plainest of terms, 





that “these were two dreadful crimes against 


humanity and Christian feeling ;” but instead 
of demonstrating his own virtue by a violent 


| denunciation of the crime and its perpe- 


trator, as most commonplace historians are 
in the habit of doing, he at once records the 
defence of Napoleon’s conduct from the 
speeches and writings of his admirers and 
adherents, who allege: 

‘* That war is not a Christian or humane opera- 
tion at all, and that there are cases in which 
a massacre like that of the Turks at Jaffa may be 
really a work of necessity, and a murder like that 
of his own countrymen an act of mercy. The 
prisoners, they say, were too numerous to be 
guarded, as the detachments necessary for this 
purpose would have exposed the whole army to 
great risk. If, on the other hand, they were dis- 
missed, they were certain to join the enemy and 
increase his already great numerical superiority. 
They were therefore slain, not cruelly or unneces- 
sarily, but that they might not weaken Napoleon 
nor strengthen Djezzar Pasha. 

‘The poisoning of his countrymen is placed on 
different ground. The infuriated enemy, savage 
and relentless, were in full advance. It was out 
of his power to retain the town. The sick would 
be slain, not with sword or gun, but with tortures 
of the most intolerable kind. Their lives were 
already despaired of; was their death to be 
agonised and dreadful? A slight overdose of 
opium, and they were beyond the reach of Turkish 
cruelty. If he were himself in their place, could 
there be a doubt of the choice he would make 
between a peaceful slumber and a tortured end? 
These were the defences urged by his friends, and 
by himself in his conversations at St. Helena. We 
cannot judge of military necessities ; but ere we 
let the curtain fall upon these frightful departures 
from the code of ordinary morals, let us give the 
unhappy director of them the benefit of the fact, 
that they are the principal instances of personal 
cruelty adduced against him; and that with 
regard to the massacre, it raised him in the esti- 
mation of the Egyptians, and with regard to the 
ping it did not lower him in the affection of 

his men.” 

Mr. White’s “ History of France,” as it is 
not the first, so we hope it will not be the last 
of his admirable attempts to make history 
attractive, profitable, and popular, and we 
therefore venture to suggest an improvement, 
which may be best described as a mechani- 
cal one, to his future editions, or similar 
works. Among the few sensible sayings 
which are recorded of George III., there is 
one to the effect that no one knows the law : 
and the difference between lawyers and 
ordinary men is, that lawyers know where to 
find the law, while the usual run of people 
have no idea where to look for it. Some- 
thing of the kind holds good with respect to 
other branches of learning. The man who 
knows where to find information when he 
wants it, has measured two-thirds of the 
road to learning. Mr. White thinks it an 
object of legitimate ambition to “ give 
information to youthful students, and to 
induce them to search in other quarters for 
more.” He would greatly promote that 
object were the future editions of his works 
to have an additional page or two, containing 
a list of books which he would recommend 
for the perusal of the studious among his 
readers. 








A Contribution to the Sanitary History of the 
British Army during the Late War with 
Russia. (Harrison & Sons.) 


Our readers may perhaps have observed a 
short paragraph in the Times a few days 
ago, calling attention to a work published 
under the superintendence of Dr. Andrew 
Smith, Director-General of Hospitals, and 





entitled, “A Medical and Surgical History 
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of the British Army which served in Turkey 
and in the Crimea during the War against 
Russia in the years 1854, 1855, and 1856.” 
In the work now before us it is proposed by 
the author “to give briefly the sanitary 
results of the whole, with the lessons deduc- 
ible from them.” To that end three tables 
have been drawn up by Dr. Farr, with great 
care and minuteness, based upon the tables 
of Dr. Smith which are here quoted, and 
also “from other official documents presented 
to Parliament.” The first table includes the 
admissions to hospital, the deaths in hospi- 
tal, and the proportion of each to the entire 
force, from April, 1854, to June, 1856. By 
this table we find that the mortality of our 
Crimean army had reached its culminating 
point in the month of January, 1855, when 
the longest and severest frost known for 
twenty years was just setting in in this coun- 
try. The admissions to hospital werealso more 
numerous during the same month than any 
other. In February the deaths had decreased 
by about 600. But in March they had fallen 
more than a thousand, an improvement 
probably in great measure due to the arrival 
of the warm clothing and other comforts from 
England, which were so liberally contributed 
by the public. In April a still further de- 
crease to the extent of between eight and 
nine hundred took place. And from that 
time to its departure, with the exception of 
a single month (June, ’55), when the assault 
on the Redan and the cholera together ran 
the figures up to nearly the winter point, the 
health of the army steadily improved, till in 
the last month of all only six men died in 
hospital. From Table II. we are enabled to 
observe that a singularly small proportion 
of men appear to have died of wounds re- 
ceived in battle. Thus in the month of 
September, 1854, in which the Battle of the 
Alma was fought, out of 939 deaths in hos- 
pital only 81 were from wounds, and: in 
October, out of 763 deaths, only 1382. Even 
in November, on the 5th of which month 
occurred the sanguinary victory of Inkerman, 
and by which time the trenches were opened, 
there were only 287 out ofa total of more than 
1200 who perished of their wounds. Through- 
out the tables the same proportion is notice- 
able. But we are not mformed whether it 
was because the majority of the wounded 
were cured in hospital, or because they were 
never brought there, which is the more 
likely explanation of the fact. This indeed 
is the only defect we have observed in the 
present publication; the desire to avoid 
prolixity has certainly betrayed the author 
into the opposite extreme, and he has 
assumed the possession of more knowledge 
by his readers than he was justified in doing. 
In Table IIL, for instance, which gives an 
“analysis of the weekly states of sick and 
wounded from October, 1, 1854, to June 20, 
1855, in the hospitals of the Bosphorus,” we 
find it stated in one column that between 
the Ist and the 14th of October there were 
in hospital 1993 sick, and in another column 
that the “cases treated” were 590. Does 
this mean that the remaining 1403 reeeived 
no medical attention? We think that a 
note ought to have been appended to this 
table, as well as to the others, for the pur- 
pose of making them more intelligible to the 
general public. 

_After the three tables come three inge- 
niously constructed diagrams consisting of 
small circles with wedges radiating from 
them, and showing the comparative mor- 
tality of the army and that of Manchester on 
the one hand, and of the unhealthiest town 





in England on the other; and also the mor- 
tality of each month. In one of the diagrams 
the wedges are coloured red, blue, and black 
to denote the mortality from wounds, from 
zymotic diseases, and from any other cause 
respectively. It would be difficult, we think, 
to name any other work in which such preg- 
nant statistics are compressed into so narrow 
a compass. 

The letter-press is equally condensed, and 
almost equally interesting. The author has 
brought to light a curious discrepancy be- 
tween the Adjutant’s return of burials and 
the medical officer’s return of deaths, the 
former considerably exceeding the latter ; by 
which it appears that “ hundreds of our brave 
soldiers perished, in regard to whom neither 
the when, the where, nor the how will ever 
be known.” And he goes so far as to assert 
that the medical officers subsequently 
“ cooked ” their statistics in order to make 
the two accounts square. ‘The author’s 
general account of “Crimean mismanage- 
ment ” is summed up as follows : 

‘* Tt has been stated that the siege of Sevastopol 
was undertaken by an army unprepared for 
lengthened military operations. othing had 
been organised, either for sheltering, clothing, or 
feeding the troops. No scheme of diet or ration 
appears to have been intelligently considered; and 
no transport was organised either for bringing 
supplies, or carrying away sick. An admirable 
basis of operations was secured by the eng 4 
of Balaclava ; but it never appears to have been 
considered practicablé to connect the base with 
the camp, by a passable road. The fierce winter 
of the Russian steppe swept over the scene of 
military operations, and found the men unsheltered 
from its blasts. Blankets and clothing were 

iled up at Balaclava, while men were perishing 
rom cold and frost-bite, six miles off, without 
any arrangements for either obtaining or trans- 
porting that covering, for the lack of which they 
were perishing. The Commissariat had thousands 
of cattle, its own property, in Turkey, and the 
hills of Asia Minor teemed with stock, at some 
thirty hours’ distance by steam-ship ; and yet the 
department was unable to bring over its own 
cattle, or to purchase supplies, any amount of 
which could have been at once obtained. For- 
tunately, the Commissariat had at its disposal salt 
beef and biscuit ; otherwise the army might have 
perished with hunger., Unfortunately, it did not 
supply any other food, and the army all but pe- 
vised with scorbutus. But this was not the 
worst ; there was the greatest difficulty in con- 
veying the salt beef and biscuit to the front, and 
even when it had arrived there, there were neither 
camp-kettles nor fuel to cook it with, although 
any quantity of wood and coal might have been 
obtained, as it afterwards was obtained, from the 
opposite shores of Asia Minor, by merely sending 
for it. 

‘* Another of the notable expedients of that 
time must not pass without record, that of send- 
ing out green coffee to men who had nothing 
whatever to roast or prepare it with. It was the 
crowning touch in that system of mismanagement 
which has lowered the prestige of England, and 
which almost cost her her fair name.” 


We must, however, caution our readers 
against deducing conclusions from this 
statement, which subsequent information 
has shown to be erroneous. The two de- 
ficiencies which lay at the root of all this 
suffering were want of transport, and want 
of labour or fatigue parties. Land trans- 
port there was none, and without that 
even the scanty supplies ‘of wood and 
cattle brought into the harbour of Bala- 
clava by the very few ayailable vessels 
could not be conveyed tocamp. The country 
in its immediate neighbourhood had been 
denuded of all its wood for purposes of 
fuel, and when that was exhausted, the same 








difficulty arose in procuring more, as arogg 
in obtaining timber for the huts. Very littl, 
could be brought from a distance owin 
the paucity of vessels, and little or nope 
could be carried to camp for want of land 
transport. The adjutant-general was 
unable to spare “ fatigue parties,” and the 
hired labourers, who were tried for a time, 
died off so rapidly that the work they per. 
formed did not compensate for the extra 
labour of their burial. So that it is all y 
well to say that “ wood and coal could have 
been got by ‘merely sending for it.” The 
sending for it was just what could not 
be accomplished. And even that was not 
all, for if a whole fleet of transports had been 
at the service of the troops, they could have 
brought the supplies no further than Bala. 
clava, as, we have already said, and to getit 
up from the harbour to the heights was, 
work of insuperable difficulty till more human 
labour was attainable, and. roads could be 
constructed. Hence it is easy to see that 
the public indignation about the “green 
coffee” has been unncessarily exas 
for if the men could have boiled their coffte 
they could also have roasted it. With 
regard in to the issue of clothing, the 
Commissioners themselves acknowledged 
that the mismanagement did not seem 
to rest on the Quarter-master General's 
department, and that officer has himself 
proved incontestably that it was not the 
Commissary-general who was in fault. 
Who was then? The answer is avery simple 
one. Those who left Lord Raglan no alter 
native but to undertake with a mere “move 
able column,” what nothing but a regularly 
equipped army ought to have undertaken. 
In the receipt of orders, which he did not 
suppose to admit of qualification, to make 
the stronghold of the Euxine the leading 
object of attack, he saw clearly that there 
were two points to be primarily looked to— 
the one resulting from the condition of the 
fortress, the other from the lateness of the 
season. The first was to reach Sebastopol 
before the Russians should have time to 
prepare for their defence ; the second to 
capture it at all events before the arrival of 
winter. Hence the urgency with which he 
pressed the Crimean expedition on his 
colleagues; his desire to create as great 
@ panic as possible among the Russians at 
the Alma, and to annoy and disorder them 
in every possible way ; the vigour with 
he pushed on the bombardment of Sebastopol 
in Sctober ; the zeal which he manifested for 
the pursuit of the Russians at Inkerman; 
and the advice which he gave to assault 
the town directly afterwards. This was the 
true way to have avoided the horrors of 4 
Crimean winter, which became inevitable 
after it was determined to winter on t 
ssi with a force altogether unprepare 
or such an emergency. Lord Raglan, as 18 
known, was thwarted in his intention by our 
allies, and he then took measures 
making the best of a bad job. But what 
could be done in the middle of November 
towards averting the severities of Decem 
and January? We have already pointed 
out the want of transport on the spot. But 
ressing requisitions were also sent 1 
ngland, which it was found impossible to 
comply with in time to render them 
available for the required purpose. Un- 
necessary delays did however certainly occur 
in this country. But we honestly believe 
the Crimean officials did their best, thou 
they were made the scapegoats to bear the 
burden of men high in office. 
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——— | 

We have thought it only proper to remind | 
our readers of the defence which those | 

tlemen set up—in our opinion a valid 
Tice. But we must also add that the 
author of the work before us has most laud- 
ably abstained from fixing the blame upon 
any person or persons, and has contented | 


with a recapitulation of facts which | 


it is in no man’s power to exaggerate. 





Social Innovators and their Schemes. 
William Lucas Sargant, Author of “The 
Science of Social Opulence.” (Smith & 
Eider.) 


By | classes of our own a. Not one of 
r 


tical, they are narrow, concrete, and practical. 
In our efforts towards social improvements 
we begin with the fact rather than the idea ; 
at some point in the circumference of reality 
rather ikon at the centre of speculation. 
True charity begins at home, and ours, it 
must be confessed, is a parish not an 
imperial philanthropy. Instead of at- | 
tempting to regenerate the world we are 
satisfied with endeavouring to raise the con- | 


| dition of the lowest and most wretched | 


Tur social innovators noticed by Mr. Sargant | 


are, characteristically enough, all French- 
men. A Frenchman is nothing if not logi- 
cal. On every conceivable subject of human 
thought almost, he has a scheme or system 
more or less elaborate and complete. 


His | 


thoughts spontaneously assume a dialectic | 


. His feelings run naturally into 
formulas, and his life, with all his vivacity 
and caprice, is at bottom but the expression, 
dia be severe expression, of some intellec- 
tual dogma. He 
nature which irresistibly leads him to realise, 
or attempt to realise, his thought. In a 
word, he is the victim of his ideas. “So 
much the worse for the facts,” is the pithy 
judgment in which his contempt for expe- 
rience is briefly, but at the same time fairly 

up. Nothing is so remorseless, 
nothing so extreme, nothing so revolutionary 
as logic, and the typical Frenchman is, as 
we have said, pre-eminently logical. This is 
the explanation of the innumerable revolu- 
tions that have, within the last half century, 
80 y changed the political condition 
of ce. They all have a logical root, 


, some favourite idea, which is expanded into 


& fauliless system. The working of the 
same law is apparent in the social, as well 
as in the political life of Frenchmen. Their 
social feelings must of necessity take a 
scientific form. And philanthropy being the 
characteristic feature of the age naturally 
, to a Frenchman, the object of 
minute and systematic elaboration. He be- 
comes at once a social innovator, and has 
his favourite scheme. During the last half 
cen many such social schemes or sys- 
tems have appeared, several of which have 
ined considerable notoriety. Of these 
the author of the work before us has selected 
é: those of Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, Proudhon, and Emile de Girardin. 
The schemes of these social innovators 
Mr. Sargant undertakes briefly to expound 
and refute. This task he executes in a 
simple and sufficiently creditable manner ; 
it we have our doubts whether it was 
worth doing at all. So far as the exposition 
18 Concerned, it is necessarily too meagre to 
te anything like an adequate notion of the 
eories expounded. or those who are 
with them Mr. Sargant’s outline is 
useless, and for those who are not it is insuf- 
t. And any formal refutation of these 
eories is quite unnecessary in this country. 
hmen are not the least likely to be 
led any by them. They have indeed views 
and feelings on social subjects ; they have 
benevolent schemes and pet projects for the 
mprovement of the people; social science 
is talked about a good deal in this country ; 
and we are inundated with plans and sug- 
in the direction of industrial reform. 
it these are not at all like those of our 
on the other side of the Channel. 
Instead of being wide, abstract, and theore- 


as a fatal consistency of | 





the theories that Mr. Sargant refutes could | 


relating to the war in Algeria have already 
been laid before the public ” in a disconnected 
form, yet that “a short and popular account 
of it is yet wanting, and may not be without 
interest.” In attempting to give this deside- 
ratum to the English public Captain Cave 
has certainly done his work exceedingly well. 
As a brief and succinct history, his tale is 
curtly and clearly told without affectation, 
and without any attempt at fine writing. He 
seems to think himself that “the conquest 
of the Regency is not sufficiently remote 
from our day to belong truly to the domain 


possibly find anything like general acceptance | of history,” and that “until the principal 


|in this country. A few Englishmen, probably, | actors in it have passed away, access will 


are from time to time attracted to these | probably not be obtained to the documents 
| schemes by the promise of social liberty and 


equality, of general happiness and prosperity 
which they hold out, but the great majority 
even of intelligent working men would be 
able to detect their fallacies and point out the 
impracticable nature of their provisions. 

r. Sargant himself takes a rational, 
straightforward view of the questions con- 
nected with the organisation of labour and 
the relations between the employer and the 
employed. His sympathies and preposses- 
sions are entirely in favour of the existing 
arrangements between capital and labour, 
not as being by any means free from defect 
or theoretically the best, but as in practice 
useful and advantageous to both. And he 
justly considers the elevation of the working 
classes to depend not so much on any fresh 
economical arrangements, any new organisa- 
tion of labour, as on gradual improvements 
of the existing system, and especially of the 
moral and social condition of these classes 
themselves. And he concludes with a 
general reflection which if not very novel is 
at all events sound and cannot be too often 
repeated: “That the destiny of the workin 
classes is principally in their own hands, an 
that without industry, frugality, and self- 
restraint on their part, no measures of 
government, no organisation of society can 
raise their condition; from which it follows 
that it is not to the direct action of legisla- 
tion on wages and charitable relief, but to an 
improvement of the men themselves, that we 
must look for amelioration.” 








The French im Africa. By Laurence Trent 
Cave, late Captain in H.M. 54th Regiment. 
(Charles J. Skeet.) 

A sosourn in Algeria in the year 1853, and 

“the pleasing recollections of the tour,” sug- 

gun to Captain Cave, as we learn, his 

present work upon the occupation of the 
country by the French. But although he 
gently mentions Algiers, in his preface, as 

“now transformed from a congregation of 

narrow and dirty streets into a beautiful 

French town, containing every luxury and 

comfort ;” although he speaks vaguely of its 

possible beneficial results as a “sanitary 
residence,” and although he alludes to the 

“fair prospect of enjoyment” held out in 

Algeria and its neighbourhood to “ the lover 

of antiquity and the sportsman,” it is by no 

rieans any account of his tour, or its “ pleas- 
ing recollections,” or description of manners 
or scenery that he presents to his readers. 

It is simply, as he himself terms it, a 

“ historical sketch” of the Regency from 

the remotest times to the present day. The 

French expedition, the French campaigns, 

and final occupation of that large portion of 

North Africa by French rule, of course fills 

the greater proportion of the volume. The 

author considers that although the “ events 





necessary for the attainment of a full and 
perfect narrative of that interesting war.” 
We conceive, however, that in this respect 
the author has somewhat underrated the 
value of his own merchandise. As far as it 
goes, as a brief and compact history of one 
place and period, the book is altogether 
satisfactory. It is open only to those natural 
doubts, which must arise towards any book 
whatsoever, when a certain favourable pre- 
possession, and a certain bias of feeling with 
regard to one main point of which it treats, 
are so apparent throughout it. In such 
involuntary doubts we may be wholly mis- 
taken. But seeming partiality so unavoidably 
engenders scepticism, that we are apt to run 
into the error, if error it be. 

Captain Cave’s book is altogether written 
in laudation of the French occupation of 
Algeria. He tells us at the very outset 
(p. 5) that “ no international jealousies ought 
ever to interpose between the well-merited 

atitude of every commercial country im 

urope, and that nation which, without 
disturbing the balance of power, transferred 
the wilderness of banditti, which Algeria 
then was, into the centre of civilisation, which 
it seems destined at no distant period to 
become;” and as he has already, in his 
preface, hinted at “a certain jealousy, which 
still exists in this country iy towards 
France, with respect to her Mediterranean 
acquisitions,’ we may presume that this 
earnest recommendation is especially ad- 
dressed to ourselves; although we think 
that in alluding to a still-existing jealousy 
the author is again viewing the subject, 
as he does throughout, froma French point 
of view. A little further on he ‘nleoms 
us (p. 10) that “the swarthy Arabs have 
ceased to despise the Rowmi (Frank), Their 
natural intelligence has caused them to 
recognise in French laws and institutions a 

overnment paternal alike to all creeds and 
orms of faith: their own laws and rude 
justice have enabled them to grasp the 
meaning of that glorious birthright of the 
first French revolution, ‘ Equality before the 
law.” . They will respect the tolera- 
tion, which permits all to worship ——— 
to the dictates of their conscience, and wi 
be grateful to those who have established 
among their race a system of government 
founded on principles of justice and mercy.” 
A tolerably pretty picture this of a “ Happy 
Family!” But unwilling as we may be to 
allow the scepticism to which we have 
alluded to tone down so glowing a sketch, 
we cannot but think it slightly over-coloured 
by an evident bias. In winding up also (p. 
242), the author congratulates the world 
upon the fact that “there is now, happily, no 
interruption to peaceful pursuits.” “The 
progress of civilisation in these lands,” he 
adds, “so long prostrate under Turkish rule, 
now steadily advances ; and none can say into 
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what locality this effete race will next re- 
cede.” Pity it is that, in illustration of the 
advantages to be derived to Algeria from 
this progress of civilisation, he should have 
concluded his book with an example, which 
a great part of Europe will repudiate as a 
justone. “Greece,” he goes on to say, “ has 
made such rapid strides since she relieved 
herself from bondage, has so lavishly shed 
her blood for freedom, restored her noble 
language, and nearly purged her kingdom of 
robbers, that it is not extravagant to expect 
that she may play an important part in the 
next step towards the regeneration of 
Moslem lands.” Nothing unhappier than 
this illustration, we conceive, could have 
been devised. 

It is very evident that Captain Cave has 
derived all his information from French 
sources, or from Frenchmen’s mouths. We 
admit that it was natural, perhaps unavoid- 
able, that he should have done so. But, at the 
same time, we thus account for the couleur 
locale of all his opinions, and the evidently 
French fabrique of the peculiar spectacles 
through which he views all around him. 
He offers especial thanks for the “useful 
information imparted” by Monsieur Latour 
Mézarny, the Préfet of Algiers, “whose 
solicitude and consideration for the Arabs 
eminently qualified him for this important 
post ;” nor do we in any way blame him for 
collecting his “useful information” from so 
excellent asource. He derives a great part of 
his statistical knowledge from the book of 
Monsieur Léon Galibert; but he seemsto have 
derived at the same time opinions completely 
tinged with French colour, all of one hue. 
Quotations also from the military work of 
Count P. de Castellane, “ Sowvenirs de la Vie 
Militaire en Afrique,” appear to have tended 
to the laying on, here and there, of a still 
thicker coat. Thus upon notes, culled from 
French, and, in some instances we must 
imagine, anti-English sources of information, 
Captain Cave has written us a book, excel- 
lent and very useful in its way, but marked 
strongly by French views and French 
opinions. 

Of this nature are the allusions to the 
jealousy of England, the efforts of the 
English government to prevent the French 
expedition in the year 1830 (pp. 51, 52), and 
again (pp. 128, 129), the old accusation 
“ endorsed by the illustrious name of Castel- 
jane, and universally credited in France,” 
that “the English government assisted 
Abd-el-kader at times with money, ammu- 
nition, and officers.” We are bound to say, 
however, that Captain Cave is too genuine 
an Englishman to allow this accusation to 
pass without a firm denial. He argues 
that no “sane government” would have 
“run the risk of compromising itself in so 
unprofitable a manner.” ‘He proves the im- 
practicability of any such undertaking. 
“English arms and ammunition were no 
doubt used by the Arabs against the French,” 
he says; although we imagined that much 
doubt still existed as to this oft-affirmed 
fact. He adds, however, “but it would be 
unreasonable to make the British govern- 
ment more responsible for the destination 
of their condemned stores, which are perio- 
dically sold, than for any other species of 
English merchandise. Traders of all nations, 
in seeking the best markets for their goods, 
notoriously disregard patriotic and inter- 
national considerations.” 

In — however, of the evident tendency 
which bestows upon the book (most unjustly, 
probably, to the author's real intentions) 


@ suspicious: air of French “ puffing,” he 
admits the comparative failure of France in 
her efforts at colonisation. “ Artificial pro- 
jects for furthering the colonisation of 
Algeria have not been successful.” He says 
(p. 241), “ with the exception of the Govern- 
ment officials, and some first-class shop- 
keepers in Algiers, few besides the refuse 
of society have been tempted there.” He 
accounts for this in some measure by the fact, 
that “capitalists have even now not acquired 
that confidence in the future to induce them 
readily to invest money in the new colony, 
and, moreover, the advantages held out have 
not been sufficient to secure a good class of 
immigrants” (p. 10). The want of com- 
munication between the towns is likewise 
cited as a reason for failure—a reason which 
must appear, more or less, in the light 
of an accusation against the authorities. 
“The country will, no doubt,” he considers 
(p. 242), “ be great and prosperous,” although, 
“owing to the probable absence of the 
precious metals, its growth will be gradual :” 
and he thinks (p. 10), that “ were the truth 
propagated” relative to the fertility of the 
plains and the excellent qualities of the 
climate, “surely a few out of the many 
thousands who annually quit France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and our own shores for America 
and Australia, would, in preference to 
erpetual banishment from their native 
and, seek labour and a home in a country 
but at most a few days distant from their 
own.” This is a topic we cannot now 
discuss. Those interested in the subject of 
emigration would do well to read Captain 
Cave’s book, and seek out the various bits of 
information upon the advantages or dis- 
advantages accruing tothe settler in Algeria, 
which may be found dotted here and there 
upon its pages. 

The author touches also on matters con- 
nected with the Bureau Arabe, the organisa- 
tion of which he fully explains, and as a 
military man commends, which may be 
looked upon as a fair pendant to the accusa- 
tions brought by French writers against our 
rule in India, and (not altogether unjustly) 
put forward as accounting, in one point of 
view, for the late revolt. In the working of 
the Bureau Arabe he admits (p. 225) that the 
judicial functions were frequently exercised 
in an imperfect manner. “ Young and in- 
experienced officers,” he says, “were often 
deputed to hear the causes, and occasionally 
exhibited a harshness inmanner and language, 
towards the accused and witnesses, quite un- 
justifiable, and calculated to lower whatever 
opinion the native may have formed of his 
European conquerors ;’’ whilst “ gentleness 
and firmness,” he argues, “may be so com- 
bined with firmness, that the latter quality 
loses none of its force, and violent and coarse 
bearing rarely betokens energy.” In the 
same spirit he acknowledges also that, “as 
regards summary executions (which, how- 
ever, have been of the most uncommon 
occurrence) it is to be feared that some officers 
have had recourse too precipitately to such 
extreme measures.” He urges certainly that 
“a great allowance must be made for those 
who have had naught but their own re- 
sources to depend on in case of a revolt,” 
and pleads that, in some cases, even greater 
rigour may have been necessary since “a 
summary execution might have prevented 
the necessity of an expedition, and thus have 
saved the lives of many French soldiers.” 
But he owns that all has not been ad- 
mirable on the French side of the question: 





and he unintentionally throws back into the 





$< 
teeth of the French the same accusation 
with which they have stigmatised ourselyes, 
The tu quoque is not always a misplaced 
argument. 

It is chiefly, however, as a historical 
work that Captain Cave’s book must he 
appreciated: though as regards a continuong 
narrative of facts, he has given the English 
public a book of valuable reference. The 
causes, arising primarily out of commercial 
squabbles and ending in the insult to the 
French consul, which led to the French 
expedition under the Count de Bourmont, are 
simply and clearly stated. The circum. 
stances which led to the occupation and 
extension of territory are distinctly set 
forth; and the events of the various French 
campaigns in Africa are narrated witha 
soldier’s precision, but without military 
dantry or professional technicalities ¢ 
might render the history otherwise than pa- 
latable to the general reader. Indeed, lucidity 
is one of the characteristics of the book. 
We know of no English work in which the 
native politics among the Arab tribes, their 
rivalries between themselves, and their 
relations to one another, are made 9 
intelligible. In this respect, also, the alliance 
and subsequent enmity between Abd-el- 
Kader and Morocco, and the complications 
which led to the expedition against Morocco 
also on the part of France, are made matters 
of contemporaneous history, in which every 
reader wil find information and _ interest. 
He is assisted also in the study by three 
excellent maps, by which the value of the 
work is much enhanced. 








The Works of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Earl of Dorset. Edited by 
the Hon. and Rev. Reginald Sackville- 
West, M.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 


Ir is now some twenty-nine years since 
Memory, doubtless much to her satisfaction, 
was first informed by Mr. Tennyson how well 
she had done “ in setting round her first ex- 
periment with royal framework of wrought 
gold.” Had the students of our dramatic lite- 
rature experienced a corresponding impulse, 
Mr. Sackville-West would not have claimed 
the distinction of first giving a correct and 
elegant edition of the oldest drama in the 
language—to which, by the way, he might 
advantageously have prefixed another Ten- 
nysonian motto, “Needs must thou dearly 
love thy first essay ;”—so dearly, that it 1s 
very satisfactory to find that this “first 
essay” is no contemptible performance, but 
really has strong claims to attention besides 
those derived from its antiquity and priority. 
In reading it we have been a good deal 
reminded of that mother of all Jocomotives— 
Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” placed by the piety 
of the men of Durham upon an honourable 
— and familiar in effigy to those who, 
ike ourselves, rarely pass a stereoscopist s 
shop without a glance. Could we divest 
ourselves of the ie due to the rs 
ractical application of the gigantic powe 
which has Soke the world other than i. was, 
we might feel disposed to describe the old 
machine as comical; certainly it has its 
weak points—queer wheels, an extraordinary 
funnel, a most complicated apparatus of 
and bars, decidedly unbeautiful, and of 
which it is difficult to conjecture the use. 
Nevertheless, it did its work, it went. 5 
did Sackville’s play. Artless and spasmodic 
as it seems, it was actually put upon the 
stage, and staid there. It held the attention 
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lizabeth, her courtiers, and her 
of pry oe. It pleased the people, and 
por through several agen in vn author’s 
; nd, amid all its rudeness, we 
pone blind to the elements of a very 
tragedy. 
aes osarer, we speak of rudeness, we 
should wish not to be misunderstood. It 
would be absurd to speak of the Elizabethan 
era as behind our own in the essentials of 
civilisation. True, it wanted most of our 
eomforts and luxuries, and, before parting 
with Sackville, we may have occasion to 
show how deficient a nobleman’s house could 
then be in what some may oa the ~ 

‘anensables of existence. , however, by 

civilisation be understood the possession of 
feelings and pene ary to . — 

wecan only hope that there has been 
no: gubeequent an aaa and that the 
gentry of the present day may not suffer by 
comparison with the picturesque adventu- 
rous cavaliers, finished scholars, fluent con- 
yersers in French, Italian, and Spanish, and 
admirable musicians who graced the court 
of the Maiden Queen. So far, indeed, from 
“Perrex and Porrex” justifying the vulgar 
conception of our early drama as the igno- 
rant striving of unpolished men to say fine 
rough things, that it has evidently suffered 
through the author’s acquaintance with the 
classical dramatists, and effort to conform 
himself in all things to their example. There 
is a useless chorus, and the picturesqueness 
of the piece is sadly marred by the interpola- 
tion of @ messenger—a personage suitable 
and legitimate enough in a drama which, 
like the Greek, should aim at producing a 
total impression of repose and acquiescence, 
but altogether obnoxious to the modern 
society whose prime craving is for action 
and excitement. It is, we are confident, 
this wilful exclusion of action which makes 
it so difficult to keep the classical French 
plays on the stage, except when a Rachel 
can be found to perform in them; and a 
‘similar error has made Sackville’s play a 
long monopolylogue of the same person 

ing under different masks. 

The cause of this absence of dramatic indi- 
viduality will be best understood if we tran- 
— tom of the remarkable dumb shows 
prefixed to each act : 

“First, the music of cornets began to play, 
during which came in upon the stage, a king, 
accompanied with a path. wee of his nobility and 
gentlemen. And after he had placed himself in a 
chair of estate provided for him, there came and 
kneeled before him a grave and aged gentleman, 
and offered up unto him a cup of wine in a glass, 
which the king refused. After him comes a brave 
and lusty young gentleman, and presents the 

with a cup of gold filled with poison, which 
the accepted, and drinking the same, imme- 
diately fell down dead upon the stage, and so was 
carried thence away by his lords and gentlemen, 
‘and then the music ceased. Hereby was signified, 
tg glass by moat amen no age ba I 
, and may easily be seen thro ne bowe 
any art; so a faithful pate oy holdeth no 
treason, but is plain and open, ne yieldeth to any 
indiscreet affection, but giveth wholesome counsel, 
Which the ill-advised prince refuseth. The de- 
conta a filled with poison betokeneth 
ry, &c.” 

We see by this how Sackville’s dramatic 
talent struc — the rock of moraliging. 
A tragic poet who voluntarily postpones the 
excitement of pity and terror to the inculca- 
tion of moral or political truth, forfeits the 
high standing he might have claimed, and 

5 at once into the class of didactic 
writers. The extreme simplicity of the 








means, too, by which he seeks to attain his 
object, may well provoke a smile, and alone 
justifies the applicability of the epithet 
“rude” to his poetry. It is indeed a si 
of imperfect mastery of speech when the 
speaker has to resort to pantomime! This, 
however, proves nothing more than the 
infancy of dramatic art. As with artists, so 
with dramatists—the last thing to be learned 
is the distribution of light and shade. A 
man of Sackville’s talent and reflective turn 
could not fail to be well stocked with thoughts 
and sentiments, especially on a subject of 
this nature ; but he was evidently at a loss 
how to distribute them harmoniously through 
his play, or even how to introduce them 
there at all. Accordingly, all his good 
things are incoherences—they lie remote, 
“like stars that dwell apart,” or lumps of 
fat in a school pudding; and, after all, the 
author has to choose between throwing some 
of his fine things away, and condescending 
to exhibit them in dumb show. There is no 
gradation of character; each personage pro- 
claims his type in the first speech he makes, 
and adheres faithful to it—constant as the 
elican to her little ones. There is quite a 
Findoo tenacity of caste among them— 
Joseph Surface is not more constant in 
moralising than Sackville’s counsellor in 
counselling, his parasite in flattering, his 
princes in complaining, and all in prosing. 

“The Mirror for Magistrates,” which oc- 
cupies the latter half of the volume, is more 
interesting from the boldness of its plan 
than the success of its execution. It was 
the first of the many ingenious attempts to 
remodel our poetry after the example of the 
Italian—the success of which would have 
ruined our literature, but whose failure has, 
at all events, left us a “Fairy Queen.” 
Sackville’s model was no other than Dante, 
in emulation of whom he undertakes a sub- 
terrestrial journey, and is rewarded by seeing 
all sorts of grisly personifications of diseases 
and evil passions, and receiving much sage 
political advice from “Off with his head, 
Buckingham,” upon whose morality, as upon 
Robert Montgomery’s Satan, a residence in 
Tartarus has obviously been attended with 
the most gratifying effects. Sackville here 
discontinued the poem, which was completed 
by other hands. Want of leisure was the 
reason assigned, but we rather surmise the 
fact to have been that he had told all he 
knew, and that his interest in his work died 
away of itself, when there were no more 
maxims left to verify. It would be unjust 
to deny, however, that this unsatisfactory 
performance contains many fine thoughts, 
and that one personification—old age—is 
striking in the extreme. The ~~ master 
of English allegory may have thought upon 
this passage on sending Sackville his Fairy 
Queen, with a sonnet most harmoniously 
versified, and savoured with the most 
ingenious flattery. One would like to know 
Sackville’s opinion of his successor—also 
whether the veteran dramatist ever con- 
descended to the playhouse in his grave 
official years, and if so, what he thought of a 
certain William Shakspere. 

We presume that Lord John Russell 
hardly expects to be remembered by Don 
Carlos, and in like manner his predecessor 
in the Treasury may feel a not unnatural 
surprise should he learn that his name has 
been preserved by his juvenile play, while 
his statecraft is totally forgotten. In fact, 
however, he would rather seem to have 
belonged to the respectable class whose 
honours are thrust upon them. He must, 





indeed, have been an admirable man of 
business, the post he attained under so dis- 
cerning a sovereign as Elizabeth of itself 
attests this—even were we without the cor- 
roboration of his clear and pointed letters. 
But he was evidently not one of the men 
who mould their age: he did his work well, 
earned his reward thoroughly, and was 
never in peril of the block in his life. His 
honesty, indeed, once involved him in a 
serious quarrel with the unscrupulous 
Leicester. Another of his dilemmas is more 
amusing and affords that illustration of the 
simplicity of an Elizabethan household, to 
which reference has already been made. 
We can imagine the sensation which would 
now-a-days be occasioned by a Cardinal’s 
embracing Protestantism—the portent ac- 
tually came to pass in the sixteenth century 
in the person of Cardinal de Coligni, brother 
of the famous Admiral, who soon found 
occasion to change his native air in conse- 
quence. Sackville was ordered to entertain 
him, his domestic resources proved totally 
inadequate to the demand, and his excul- 
nr letter reveals that the future Lord 

reasurer “had no plate at all,” that his 
“glasse vessell” was “to base,” that he 
“could not by any menes in so short a time 
procure another bedsted for the bushop,” 
that he had but one bason and ewer which 
“T lent to the Cardinall, and wanted meself,” 
that the same state of things was predicable 
of the candlesticks, and that “fine shetes’’ 
had to be borrowed from “me Lord of 
Lecester.” Elizabeth, to whose monopolies 
the backwardness of our manufactures was 
doubtless in large measure attributable, 
chose to be very angry, and ordered Sack- 
ville to leave his house, and place it rage 
at the disposition of the Cardinal. e 
obeyed dutifully, of course, but if we must 
confess with Mr. Thackeray that 

“ We cannot sertinly tell 
If Jacob swaw and cust,” 

we feel even less hesitation at adding with 
the same minstrel 


* But we should think he must.”’ 


The editor has executed his task very well 
in ne that relates to Sackville’s 
biography. His glossarial labours are less 
felicitous ; we could have wished that the 
ink wasted on the exposition of such obvious 
words as cleped, brast, pule, had been spent 
in acquainting us with the signification of 
more obscure terms and expressions. 








Sir Charles Bell, Histoire de sa Vie et de ses 
Travaue. Par Amédée Pichot. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy, Fréres.) 


WE had occasion not very long ago to notice 
Monsieur Amédée Pichot’s fancy sketches of 
Milton, Pope, Cowper, and Chatterton. As 
ideal portraits, based upon such historical 
pictures as fell into the author’s hands, they 
were pleasant, and full of unusual truth of 
colouring. This time he has undertaken a 
far less ideal task, and given to the French 
reading public an excellent and substantial 
history of the life, the scientific career, and 
the admirable discoveries of one of the 
greatest English anatomists of modern, 
or, we may say, of all times. Strange to 
say, in a book which has mae a still 
greater value for English readers than for 
French, and which almost imperatively calls 
for the honours of translation, or, at all events, 
(to use the phrase of the day) of adaptation 
to English forms of literature, we do not 
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find upon the title-page the phrase, long 
since stereotyped in France, even upon works 
of the flimsiest merits and impossible trans- 
lation, “ Droits de reproduction et de traduc- 
tion réservés.’ There are few works, how- 
ever, proceeding from the modern French 
press which would appear with equal 
advantage under an English garb. 

The history of the life and professional 


career of Sir Charles Bell has evidently been | 
a labour of love to Monsieur Amédée Pichot. 


He is one of the very few French authors 
who have striven with conscientious zeal, 
and in a spirit devoid of prejudice and pre- 
possession, to arrive at an accurate com- 


disquisitions upon the main subject of the 
organisation of the nervous system, perfectly 
comprehensible to the non-professional and 
general reader. It was probably his own 
medical studies, joined to his peculiar spe- 
ciality of treating English subjects, which 
induced him to put himself forward as the 
biographer of so distinguished a man of 
science. 

But with all the advantages of profes- 
sional education, the biographer had a task 


before him befitting only a man of varied 


acquirements and a widely grasping turn of 


| mind. In Sir Charles Bell he had to view 


not only the man of science and the conceiver 


prehension (a comprehension apparently of one of the greatest discoveries of our 
extremely difficult to French nature) of , times, but the psychologist as well as the 
England and the English. Since Monsieur | physiologist—the philosophical reasoner— 


Philaréte Chasles, who in his writings upon | the artist and the author. 


The man who 


a literature seemed more endowed | couldwrite to the elder Rennieto demonstrate 
wit 


a right understanding of English 


to him the utility of a knowledge of anatomy 


society and English manners than any other | in his own province as an engineer, and 
French author of his time, we have met with | to teach how the Almighty in human 
no one who comes so near the mark of cor- | anatomy had read lessons to the constructor 


rectness as Monsieur Amédée Pichot. In 
his — work we have actually not stum- 
bh 


forei 
wilfully perverse, relative to English titu- 
appellations. Monsieur Amédée, who 
still floundered about on this slippery ground 
in his “ Poétes Amowrewe,” seems in his pre- 
sent book to have found his way out of the 
labyrinth of nomenclature, and to have mas- 
tered at length his difficult subject. So 
completely is the “labour of love” apparent 
throughout these excellent memoirs, that 
the author fancies himself called upon to 
deprecate the possible idea of his being an 
Anglomaniac (p. 124), when deciding in 
favour of the nglish man of science the 
vexed question between the great French 
surgeon, Magendie, and Sir Charles Bell, 
relative to the important discoveries claimed 
by the latter, and justly claimed, as to the 
organisation of the nervous system. Mon- 
sieur F'lourens, in his eulogium of Magendie, 
segeny before the French Academy of 
cience in February, 1855, seems to have 
endeavoured to divide the palm between the 
two great men, giving to Sir Charles Bell 
the honour of the priority of his discovery— 
to Monsieur Magendie, that of having com- 
pleted it: “Au premier Vidée more, au second 
une analyse a la fois plus fine et plus déve- 
loppee, équivalant & une découverte nowelle.” 
onsieur Pichot contests in favour of his 
hero “aw moins l'antériorité de la décou- 
verte;”’ but at the same time he takes a 
far wider view, in which he deprecates all 
national jealousies on the field of science. 
He contests very ably that discoveries in the 
inductive sciences are the’final results of the 
successive labours of many experimentalists 
in all countries, and when some great dis- 
covery is made all rivalities of nationality 
play but a little part. “La science est cos- 
mopolite,” he says. “ Les progres continuels 
augmentent le fonds commun, profitent a 
Uhumanité tout entiére, sans privilege de 
nationalité.” 

Educated himself forthemedical profession, 
Monsieur Amédeé Pichot, although not pro- 
fessedly a writer upon medical subjects, has 
had the advantage of being able to treat all 
the more technical portion of the subject with 
the due knowledge required for it. He has 

itted himself = the task, however, 
without professional pedantry, and with 
a lucidity which renders erelnen: devoted 
to the researches and discoveries of Sir 
Charles Bell, and the necessary anatomical 











of bridges, arches, and all the other marvels 
of engineering—the man who employed his 


upon one of those errors so common to | knowledge of the minutest structure of the 
ers, and sometimes apparently so | human frame to instruct painters, poets, and 


actors in the “anatomy of expression ; ”— 
the man who, as an artist and an illustrator, 
displayed acquirements so various, and who 
never sundered the study of peychology from 
the more direct branches of his profession, 
required a biographer of powers of mae 
tion as varied, and has found a worthy and 
able pen in the hands of Monsieur Amédée 
Pichot. 

To professional reviewers must be left the 
task of appreciating the more immediately 
“tern portions of the book. As a 

iographer the author has done his work in 
a manner which renders the “Life of Sir 
Charles Bell” one of continued interest. 


His episodical remarks upon men and man- ' 


ners, and the struggles of a professional 
career, are excellent. In this respect we 
find some pages upon Scotland and the 
Scotch (p. 19, et seq.), a picture of Edin- 
burgh, its society, its men of mark, and its 
intestine scientific disputes, at the time 
when Charles Bell first studied and then 
lectured in the Edinburgh schools (p. 48, et 
seq.), and some now archeological remarks 
upon the still existing national jealousies be- 
tween Scotchand English,and their reciprocal 
feelings and positions, when he transferred 
his field of action to London in the year 
1804, which may be read as admirable ap- 
preciations of a state of society, now almost 
forgotten except by our grandfathers, from 
the pen of an intelligent foreigner. Most 
interesting of all is the account of Bell’s 
early career in London, his struggles and 
disappointments; but interesting also the 
narrative of his visit to the wounded of 
Waterloo, and of his travels towards the 
close of his life, not to omit the references to 
his physiological criticisms on art in Italy. 
On the stage of the biography figure 
Dugald Stewart, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and many others of the great 
men of his day ; whilst copious notes give us 
sketches of the opinions of the leading pro- 
fessionals of the time. Monsieur Amédée 
Pichot has thus not only written an excellent 
and interesting memoir of one of England’s 
t illustrations, but filled a hiatus in our 
iterature by sketching the life of one of our 
men of science, of whom too little account 
has been taken in our times. For this task 
were required, it is true, the combined 
qualities of the professional student, the 





philosopher, and the experienced wrilar. 
and happily all have been found irably 
united in Monsieur Amédée Pichot. 








The Collected Songs of Charles Mackay 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
(Routledge.) 

Tue fact that this volume containg 

wards of one hundred new songs by Charles 

Mackay, would have justified, according to 

the ethics of the day, a very much more pre. 

tentious form of publication. P 

should have stolen mysteriously into the 

papers, or the information should hays 

come through “Our London Corpe. 
spondent,” to the effect that it wag 
understood that the most delightful lyrig, 
of the day had a new volume 

ready. Our own Correspondent aforesaid 

should not have been at libert, ° 

secrets,” but might say that from 

been indulged with a peep at proofs, he wag 

sure that even those who had been 

to be pleased would, in due time, find them. 

selves enchanted. Then should have 

peared in some favoured and grateful journal 
an extract from the forthcoming volume; 
next, a story of the presentation of an 

and splendidly-bound copy to Prince Albert, 
or perhaps to Princess Beatrice, and then an 
advertisement that there must be a delay of 

a few days in the publication in consequence 

of the unprecedented demand for copies, 

Lastly, out should have come the book, but 

not in the modest guise and at the modest 

rice of this volume, but in an edition dy 
e, a thing to be carried to Phillis or Neara 
in silver paper, and as a present creating an 


obligation. 

Well, Dr. Mackay has not let this be done 
for him, and has simply issued a charmi 
volume of song, leaving it to the pubhc 
to find out the charms thereof. e are 
reminded of the indignant demand made 
Sir Toby of Sir Andrew: “Is thisa 
to hide graces in?” Mr. Barnum would 
repudiate Dr. Mackay, and tell him that he 
was throwing away advantages. “Sir,” the 
intelligent American would probably remark, 
“ T guess you are little better than an infidél, 
Providence has given you faculties, and you 
go putting your candle under a tarnation 
Rocke. Rewwshed knows your name, and 
is grateful to you for things what you have 
done, and would wish to hear of you agam, 
and you have not taken the trouble to tel 
the critturs. Sir, you may have the seeds 
of a in you, but you don’t jest look it, 
and you'd better not come to me till you are 
in a more befitting frame of mind. Whit 
should you have done, Sir? Why, nota board 
in this here metropolis of yourn but should 
have had in almighty big placards, ‘A 
Thousand New Songs, by Mackay, LLD, 
Sir. But there’s only a hundred! Whatof 
that, they are an instalment of a thousand, 1 
8 e, or may be so, and if the public 
doubt, let ’em buy the book and count.” 

As, however, Dr. Mackay has adopted # 
course ‘which he may probably con 
worthier of a poet and gentleman, and has 
chosen to rely on the ‘nteliigence of a public 
already indebted to him for a whole treasure 
house of song, it is for those who ‘keep 
that public informed of the contributions 
made de die in diem to literature, to see that 
the facts are duly set forth. It is far t00 
late in the day to discuss the merits of 
Mackay’s poetry. It is in the hearts of 
myriads, by force of having 2 to what 
was in their hearts before. No analysis of 
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tg character could alter its position, no 
poole could warp away the affections of 
those who love it, no eulogium could teach 
them to prize it more highly. He has supplied 
a want, and the people know it, and his 
reward is in their grateful re . They 
have but to be told, and this is all we propose 
to tell them, that in a neat little volume of 

ing fewer than four hundred pages, | 
are a reprint of eighty-three songs published | 
four years ago, and all the songs not pre- | 
viously collected, including those which have | 
been set to music. In addition, are the 
hundred new songs of which we have 





It is to this latter feature in the book that 
we would chiefly call attention, and that we 
may do so in the most effectual manner, we 
wilt make a few extracts from among the 
new poems. Those, doubtless, which will be 
found most welcome to gentle bosoms, have 
for themes the varieties of the ruling passion. 
There was written under the image of Cupid : 


 Whoe’er thou art, thy Master see 
Who was, or is, or is to be.”’ 


Wewill show one of the poet’s illustrations 
of the love that was : 


UNDECEIVED. 
I. 
Lonce believed that in a form so beautiful as thine— 
In sch clear face and angel eyes, so like to lamps divine, 
Andin that breast so purely white, deception could not 


Or base unworthy passions prompt thy reason to rebel ; 
I spoke my thoughts, and call’d on men to listen and 
believe me : 
But in thine eyes Deception hung, 
And there was guile upon thy tongue. 
“Once, only once, thy soul was true—when thou didst 
undeceive me. 
II. 


He who in wild-wood alleys roams, unthinking and 


un) 
And takes a serpent to his heart for beauty of its eyes, 
For splendour of its arching neck and glitter of its skin ; 
Was scarcely such a dupe as I, in ignorance of sin, 
Who took such traitor to my side to fondle and to cherish, 
And gaveit sustenance and room. 
But go; thy falsehood is thy doom! 
And not the heart which thou hast stung—but thou, 
thyself, shalt perish ! 
_ The victim who has just spoken, or sung, 
is not revengeful; but all Dr. Mackay’s 
wronged ones are not content “ to eat their 
own hearts,” some “ unpack their hearts with 
eursés.”” Here is one : 


A LOVE-CURSE. 


1 
Hip tis ill—and not well! And whenever, hereafter, 
world in my presence shall speak of a knave, 
4nd utter his name, amid curses or laughter, 
or meanest—half tyrant, slave; 
Tr them of thee, till they ’re forced to confess 
can be greater, as none can be less. 


II, 
With the tale of thy deeds shall the pure air be tainted; 
And lips that have named thee, need balsams to free ; 
And villains more monstrous than thought ever painted 
Shall seem but as pigmies when measured with thee. 
Fare thee ill—and not well! And till life shall depart, 
Misery track thee wherever thou art! 


We may suppose, although there is no 
ion in the volume between the two 
compositions, that the guilty man, thus 
tly cursed, has his remorse, Listen: 


THE HAUNTED BALL-ROOM, 
I. 
Hark! sweet music’s airy measure, 
Throbbing up in waves of song! 
What have I to do with ure ? 
Let me fly the joyous ng. 
For she comes amid the dancers, 
any ear ay tay dream,—a breath ! 
-Let.me fly !—fly ! fly from anguish! 
Fly! fly from living death ! 


Il. 
Deipeing wet, with garments trailing, 
i eerie dh lost too ee a 
Thro the filmy twilight sailing 

Slow between me and the moon. 
Evermore her lifted finger 

Points reproachful to my breast ;— 
Let me die!—die! die for pity ! 

Die! die! and be at rest! 


bee a 
Oh, the melancholy river ! 
O’er her face the waters roll ; 
Heaven forgive her, and receive her !— 
There’s a darkness on my soul! 
Great the wrong and great the sorrow ; 
None can tell the pangs I bear ; 
For she’s lost !—lost! lost for ever! 
Lost! lost! to my despair! 


But Mackay is too true a poet to believe 
that the world is in mourning, and that it is 
his mission to make those melancholy who 
are not so. Here is the old cheery strain 
again, so well remembered and so welcome: 


THE MAN WHO WILL NOT MERRY BE, 
I 
The man who will not merry be 
When the wine-cups foam and flow, 
And he drinks with a goodly company, 
Whose eyes with pleasure glow, 
Deserves to weep in a dungeon deep, 
And to eat dry bread in pain. 
Fill high the glass, the toast shall pass : 
May he ne’er have the chance again! 
‘al 


oy! 
May he ne’er have the chance again! 


It. 
The man who will not happy be 
When he sits at Beauty’s side, 
And might press the lips, so pure and free, 
Of his wife or destined bride, 
Deserves to groan through his age alone, 
And to seek a friend in vain. 
Fill high the glass, the toast shall pass : 
May he ne’er have the chance again ! 


Bad boy ! 
May he ne’er have the chance again ! 


Ir. 
The man who will not thankful be 
For his liberty and right, 
For his strong good health and labour’s fee, 
And quiet sleep at night, 
Deserves to know how the beggars go, 
And to starve in cold and rain. 
Fill high the glass, the toast shall pass: 
May he Si — the chance again ! 
0: 


iy: 
May he ne’er have the chance again ! 


And here is the same lesson still more 
delicately taught : 
THE BLUE SKY. 


I. 
*Tis true that youthful hopes deceive, 
But ever the flowers return with Spring ; 
That tenderest love has cause to grieve, 
But still when the young birds pair they sing. 
The west winds play with the leaves of May, 
And the peach hangs ripe on the garden wall; 
And the blossoms a and the fountains flow, 
And the bright blue sky bends over all. 


It. 
Though Love may fade with — prime, 
As the cowslips fade on the fallow lea, 
Yet Friendship cheers the face of time, 
As the sunshine gilds the apple-tree ; 
The morning’s pain may be evening’s gain, 
And sometimes ’mid the flowers we fall; 
And the sun for thee is the light for me, 
And the bright blue sky bends over all. 
Ir. 
The Reason lives when Fancy dies, 
For the season’s blessings never fail ; 
And Winter oft has brighter skies 
Than April with her sleet and hail. 
Our joys and cares are wheat and tares, 
And our griefs, when ripe, like the fruit, must fall ; 
And come what will, ’tis justice still, 
For the bright blue sky bends over all. 


Lastly (for space is an inexorable tyrant), 
we select an imaginative lyric, in which 
affection follows its object beyond the tomb, 
and where the grand, deep teaching, that 
creation but meant love, is needed no more, 
because the eternal purpose is fulfilled : 


If I DIE FIRST. 


I. 
If I die first, dear love, 
My mournful soul, made free, 
Shall sit at heaven’s high portal, 
To wait and watch for thee— 
To wait and watch for thee, love, 
And through the deep, dark space 
— with human longings, 
or thy radiant face. 


It. 
*Mid all the stars of heaven, 
One only shall I see, 
The Earth, star of my sion, 
Half Heaven for holding thee— 
All Heaven for holding thee, love, 
And brightest of the spheres, 
By thy smile illumined, 


ir. 
If I die first, dear love,— 
I feel is shall be, 
For Heaven will not be Heaven 
Until it’s shared with thee,— 
Until it’s shared with thee, love, 
o heen rel 
rr y angel, 
To teach thee how to wait. 
IV. 
And when thine hour shall come, 
. And through the yielding night 
see ti spirit 
Tpeoine at in light, 
Mine shall go forth to meet thee, 
And, through th’ eternal door, 
Pass in with thee, rejoicing, 
Made one for evermore. 


We have given a few poems out of 
hundred, but have done enough in “ proclaim- 
ing where the gardens grow.” 








Memoir of Captain W. T. Bate, R.N. By the 
Rev. John Baillie. (Longman.) 


Tue book before us is an excellent specimen 
of the right style of religious memoir. It 
has a strong family resemblance to “ Have- 
lock’s Life,” and the subject is so far similar, 
that imitation seems the natural thing. 

Captain Bate was as thorough a sailor as 
Havelock was a soldier, with a natural 
character as high and perhaps stronger, 
all his qualities being in the same wa 
modulated by an earnest and thoroug 
devotion. Afloat from his earliest years, 
he soon attained a complete knowle of 
his profession, especially of the surveying 
service, in which he was one of the most 
eminent proficients in the navy. As such, he 
performed the distinguished task of scien- 
tifically surveying the outline of the Chinese 
seaboard from the Chusan Archipelago to 
Hong Kong, “delineated, with incredible 
labour, in ninety-five sheets.” During the 
year in which he was employed on this 
important and unexciting duty, official rou- 
tine, assuming the eager of almost 
studied neglect, tried his patience to the 
utmost, and brought out his noble qualities 
in the most favourable light. Among other 
discomforts, the vessels offered him for the 
service were of the most wretched deserip- 
tion, and his crews he had to “ cater as best 
he might from the desperate runaways of 
the merchant vessels.” Yet such was his 
tact in managing both ships and men, that 
the former were worked efficiently throughout 
the whole survey, and the latter were brought 
into a state of willing subordination, which 
must be rare indeed among that order of 
seamen. “It has been our lot,” said these 
men, in a thoroughly Christian address to 
their Captain, “it has been our lot to serve 
under many captains, not one of whom is fit 
to bea patch on your back.” This enthusiasm 
was the legitimate result of a moral and 
religious character, well-tested by the men, 
and discovered to be perfectly sound. It is 
the same story all the world over; Living- 
stone among the African tribes, and Bate 
with the“ roughs ” of the merchantmen, hold 
the same pass-key to influence. 

Transferred at length to the regular 
service, Captain Bate commanded the Acteeson 
during the late Chinese war. Under the 
walls of Canton he met his death, struck on 
the right breast, while standing amidst a 
storm of bullets to take the height of the 
wall with his sextant Par ees to fixing 
the ladders. “The governor, and his many 
friends, followed the chief mourners . . . 
while the road was lined with civilians, who 
stood with uncovered heads, as the mortal 
remajns passed by of that heroic man, for 





Or hallowed by thy tears, 





whom all Hong Kong mourned.” 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
—~— 
“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 


THE PROFESSOR (suddenly singeth). , 


“* Hear what Martin Luther sung, 

What Doctor Martin Luther sung, 

What the Reverend Martin Luther sung— 
Who Loves Not Wink, WoMAN, AnD Sona, 
Hx 18 A Foou, 418 WHOLE LIFE LONG.” 


THE MANDARIN. 


The sentiments are unexceptionable, but why 
are they promulgated at this moment ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Because I have just recollected that this is the 
anniversary of Luther’s demise. 


THE BARONET. 


Good. The tribute is a becoming one. Did 
you notice that the Catholic superintendent of the 
Berlin Museum objected to allow a composition 
typical of the Reformation to be included in a 
series of frescoes illustrative of the great events of 
European history, and that on reference to the 
Authorities he was ordered to have it inserted 
forthwith ? There is another tribute to Luther. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Is the growl in the House of Commons about 
our sentries saluting the Host in Malta also meant 
as a tribute to Protestantism ? 


MR. DROOPER. 


Perhaps so. But why not take another hint 
from Luther's hymn? Some of the landladies in 
Malta must be pretty. Why don’t the gallant 
Protestants offer a compromise ?—decline ever to 
salute the host, but propose always to salute the 
hostess. 

THE EDITOR. 


An extremely flippant speech, Mr. Dramatist, 
and when you have patted yourself on the head 
for its neatness, it is to be hoped you will have 
the grace to be ashamed of its profanity. 


MR. TEMPLE, 


You perceive that literature has gained another 
prize, and that Mr. Samuel Warren is to have the 
excellent place which did not seem exactly to suit 
the Chancellor's son-in-law—the Mastership in 
Lunacy. 

THE BARONET. 


Warren has studied the subject, if the ‘‘ Diary 
of a Physician” be held good evidence. As for 
the Higgins’ affair, I think we may use the very 
strongest words in the vocabulary of political con- 
demnation, namely, that it was Too Bad. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


There is an excessively vulgar Scottish proverb 
which one would not quote at any other time than 
just now, when vulgar Scotch lyrics are in such 

igh favour (mwrmurs)—it is ‘‘ Keep your ain fish- 
guts for your ain sea-mews.” Lord Chelmsford’s 
ornithological affection has been a little in excess. 


MR. STOKE. 


It is not a matter to be treated lightly. We 
have learned as a nation to tolerate mediocrity in 
our great men, but we have grown righteously 
intolerant of jobbery. The office is a most im- 

rtant one, Mr. Higgins is most unfit for it, and 

é is put into it simply and solely because he is 
the Chancellor's son-in-law. If Chelmsford were 
Bacon, such an act would arouse the indignation of 
the people. The silence and rapidity with which 
the step was retracted at the shortest notice, show 
what was thought of it by those who took it. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Granted, and granted also that the fastidious- 
ness of our highly-placed men on the subject of 
the purity of their personal motives is a good 
sign of the times. Miss Martineau, in that ad- 
mirable history of the Thirty Years’ Peace, has a 
— pene upon the subject, and unites mas- 
culine logic with feminine keenness in what she 
says of the shallowness of people who complain 
of the time of Parliament being frequently taken 





up with personal explanations, as if the perfect 
vindication of the character of those who govern 
were not of the very utmost importance to a state. 
Nevertheless, 1 own with shame, that being at a 
child’s party the other night, I managed to get a 
beautiful little watch off the Christmas-tree for 
my youngest boy, though I knew he would smash it 
before bedtime, and there were several chiidren 
present who would have taken great care of it. 


THE BARONET. 


Let us hope that you would not have done so, 
had the watch been a real one, and the economy 
of a household depended on its going right. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
My wife very much applauded what I had done. 
MR. DROOPER. 

As a rule, that applause should make a man 
doubt whether he has acted wisely. Women 
applaud us chiefly when we have done as they 
would have done. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Drooper, you are a good fellow; but your ex- 

ceedingly diluted sarcasms are a bore. 


THE COLONEL, 


And his scoffs at women are, from a dramatist, 
ungrateful. If the women did not support the 
theatres, how would you live? What sane man 
would go and sit for six hours in a vile atmosphere 
to hear false sentiments badly delivered, unless 
compelled thereunto by women? Why do you 
snarl and snap at the white hands that feed you ? 


MR. DROOPER (incensed). 


I write no false sentiment, and the art of the 
dramatist is as honourable as that of any other 
creator. If Shakspere—— 


[But the Council, though patient to a fault, 
will not endure this, and everybody passes a 
bottle to Mr. Drooprr, and begs him to be 
silent. 

THE COLONEL, 


Dickson got his verdict against Lord Wilton, 
you see. But ‘‘upon my honour,” as my lord 
said, I never saw a case in which there was more 
of a muddle from the beginning of the history to 
the finding the verdict. Everybody seems to have 
gone wrong, or been ignorant and incapable, and 
the amount of damages is perfectly ridiculous. 
They should either have been nothing, or very 
heavy. 

MR. STOKE. 


Speaking as a civilian, I suppose that it is 
everybody's business to be ignorant about militia 
matters. Lord Wilton, colonel, swore that he 
knew very little, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in-chief, swore that he knew very 
little, and Lord Combermere, Constable of the 
Tower, and custos rotulorum of the Tower 
Hamlets, evidently could not comprehend the 
business, but turned Dickson out, by way of 
making things pleasant. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Lord Combermere, however, laid down one 
proposition, which should be remembered by all 
who have to organise militia defences, namely, 
that militia officers are not to be treated like mere 
officers in the Queen’s army, but ‘‘are to be 
humoured.” 

MR. DROOPER. 


I heard a goodish American story, which shows 
that in the States the humouring the militia is 
also deemed necessary. A militia officer sees a 
nigger whom he knows, and says, ‘‘ Ah, Sambo, 
you are an honest, faithful fellow. Ill give you a 
drink.” —‘‘ With all my heart, sar,” says Sambo, 
**with all dis child’s heart. Some niggers are 
haughty and proud, and won’t stoop to drink with 
a milishy officer, but dat’s wrong. I tink a milishy 
officer almost if not ebery way as good as a nigger, 
special when a nigger’s thirsty.” 


MR. STOKE, 


Very good. But to keep to the point. I hope 
that Colonel Dickson will be restored to his 
situation. 





THE COLONEL (laughing). 
Situation, sir. Are you talking of a shop-boy t 
Well, if he is not, it will be worse than Unjust, 
and if he is I shall be a good deal more thay 
surprised. He has trodden on a good man 
mo they are corns whose owners have a 
objection to being trodden on. 


THE BARONET. 


Lord Wilton’s tears were affecting. I sup 
the overflow was what touched the Chief Justice 
and made him talk of the ‘‘ amiable” lord, : 


MR. TEMPLE. 
A mild form of praise, certainly. 


Y corns, 
Special 


MR. DROOPER. 


I don’t know that. There are very few amiable 
people. We are all bland enough until we are 
touched, and then we fly out. Notice the voices 
of people, when they are not speaking in a made 
voice, and you will find nine out of ten to be 
disagreeable. 

THE MANDARIN. 


Something has happened to Drooper. He jg 
as misanthropical as the very deuce and all, 
What misfortune has occurred to you? Unbosom 
yourself. Has Webster or Buckstone accepted a 
piece by one of your particular friends ? Does the 
monkey in your forthcoming drama think his 
part ineffective, and want ‘‘ business” taken from 
some of the other actors and given to him? Have 
you found oyt that the farce underlined as 4 
Night in the Tumnel is the same that you have 
been translating, and meant to call Brompton 
Boilers? Never mind, misfortune is the common 
lot, and Lott’s a common-council man. Comfort 
yourself with these thoughts. 


MR. DROOPER (deigning not the least notice of the 
last speech). 

Mr. Bingham, the magistrate, made a speech 
about street musicians the other day, which is 
not undeserving of note. He had a couple of the 
vagabonds before him, and was good enough to 
— them that he liked music, and indeed 
played upon several instruments, but he wished 
that others who also liked it would do as he did, 
and go to a theatre, concert, or elsewhere for it, 
instead of inflicting it on their neighbours. 


THE COLONEL (snorting). 


Confound all street music, and every one who 
encourages it. A man has as much right to say 
he likes bathing, strip himself on a steam-boat, 
and jump into the Thames coram populo, as to 
strike up music in public. 

MR. DROOPER. 


I know that you feel a little strongly on the 
subject, and therefore you will be pleased with 
Mr. Bingham. Having delivered himself, as | 
have said, he did not send these two fellows to 
prison, though they were proved to have perse- 
vered in their noise after warning, but he chose to 
believe that they thought they were obliged to 
play if anybody asked them— 

THE COLONEL. 
Innocent beasts ! 
MR. DROOPER. 
So he fined them twelve pence, and let them go. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

May the bridge of Mr. Bingham’s fiddle come 
down whack, next time he is in the middle of a 
sonata in B, with an audience of entranced friends 
and jealous rival amateurs listening. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Ah! You should all live in the Temple. Ben 
Jonson’s Morose did not keep better silence than 
we do. An organist, new to London, is said 
once to have strayed into our place, and _incon- 
tinently to have begun to grin and grind. For 
two minutes porters, keepers, police, all were 
utterly paralysed, believing the end of all things 
had come. The next moment— 


“From amazement’s iron trance - 
All Bertram’s soldiers woke at once— 


Everybody seized him by whatever they could lay 
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hold of, and ran off like wild horses with a traitor. 
One of his arms was hurrying up Bouverie Street, 
while the other flew past the Fountain, his organ 
went off into the river, while his body was 
up to the Mitre. In fact he disappeared 
from among men. 
THE COLONEL (solemnly). 

I wish it were true. I had an attack of tic- 
douloureux yesterday, and while I was shuddering 
under it, came a miscreant and struck up Poor 
Dog Tray. 1 could have blown the fellow from a 

sir, almost as gladly as I would blow away 
fara Sahib, if I could. 
MR. DROOPER. 


The women encourage them. A woman would 
keep one of the grinning brutes playing before her 
gub-nosed brats for an hour at No. 5, if Faraday 
were weighing the earth at No. 3, and Tennyson 
finishing King Arthur at No. &. 

THE MANDARIN (to the Professor). 
What has happened? Has Mrs. Drooper run 
away ! 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Or not run away? Give him some more wine. 
THE BARONET. 

Reform on the 28th, eh? Anybody in the 
humour to bet this time. Three to one the 
Government bill passes—or that the Government 
pass & Reform bill ? 

MR. TEMPLE. 

That second limb of the sentence implies a good 
many things. But we have waited so long that 
we can afford to wait a little longer. In the 
neantime those who wish to speak with authority 
when the Bill comes on, should study Mr. Stan- 
ford’s electoral map, and make themselves master 
of Parliamentary geography. 

THE BARONET. 

But I must have a bet. Who will say how long 

Disraeli’s opening speech will be. Four hours— 


six, seven? Make your game, gentlemen, 
the ball’s rolling. 


THE MANDARIN. 

He has never gone beyond five hours yet, but 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Sir Charles Wood, and 
another or two have talked as long. I don’t 
think the House will care for much more. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Why don’t they divide such a speech among 
them. Why not let Sir Bulwer Lytton eloquently 
open the oration, Lord Stanley sketch (from his 
father’s notes) the history of the first Reform, Mr. 
Walpole, a man of business, state what is now 
intended, and Mr. Disraeli finish with vindication, 
aspiration, and tag. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Le Diable & Quatre would be a good title for the 
drama, I think the notion a very good one. I'll 
mention it to some of our fellows. But how 
singularly calm and apathetic the country is upon 
the subject. 

THE BARONET. 


Mr. Bright’s party say that it is not so, and 
that the ople are resolved to have reform, but 
are waiting with great self-restraint until they 
know what is proposed. 

THE MANDARIN. 

My good fellow, we can judge of thin 

it we see and hear, of course. Ha 
been any meetings of any consequence, any meet- 
Ings at all, in fact, except among the lower 
8? Even in London, the whole demonstra- 
tion was left to Ernest Jones. The real people don’t 
Care.about reform ; and if Lord Derby had Lord 
nerston’s tact, or good luck, he would manage 

to pitch the bill over, and no harm done. 

THE BARONET. 

One has heard this sort of thing said on other 
Matters, and by no means justified by results. 
But I confess I did expect more from the desperate 
shipping which has been going on for a year, the 

tigable attempts to convince the humbler 


only by 
ve there 


class that they are trampled slaves, and all the 
rest of the agitation machinery. 


MR. TEMPLE, 


When an English workman has plenty to do, 
and plenty to eat, he doesn’t go to Reform meet- 
ings. He works like a horse, gets his money, 
enjoys his meals, and takes his wife and children 
to the play, or to fireworks. But let him see his 
skilled hand hanging idle, his table with dry 
bread on it, and his ‘‘ belongings” unhappy, and 
he is off to the meeting, very sulky, and quite 
ready to be made believe that the bishops and the 
swells prevent Maudslay or Henderson from giving 
him work. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Count Cavour hit the nail a little more nearly 
on the head than some of us like to allow, when 
he said that England was a very noble nation, 
but when its own interests were affected it had a 
habit of looking at questions in another light than 
that of mere justice. What is true of England is 
true of Englishmen individually. ; 

THR PROFESSOR. 

Is it not true of all human nature? You need 
not go to Turin for commonplaces about selfish- 
ness. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


But the British workman’s conduct is not 
selfishness, I maintain, but sound sense—that is, 
so long as he is busy and happy ; and as for being 
hard upon a really hungry man, for folly, im- 
patience, or even violence within certain limits, all 
the ethics in the world shall never teach me to 
be so. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Hunger is an awful thing. Pass me the pre- 
served ginger. And to see any one hungry whom 
one loves. I hope never to be tempted, but if I 
am, I tell you frankly that I shall not hesitate to 
proceed, Eugene Aram fashion, tothe ‘‘ re-distribu- 
tion of this world’s goods,” until I and mine are 
comforted. 

THE EDITOR. 


I must protest against such unprincipled doc- 
trines. If anything is wrong in this world it will 
be set right in the next. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
But I can’t wait ; especially when I am hungry. 
THE EDITOR, 


We had hoped to hear you putting down such 
fallacies, instead of upholding them. Last week 
we were denied the advantage of your conversa- 
tion, owing to circumstances over which you 
had entire control, but did not exercise it. Else, 


of his own. This would be much more religious 
and becoming in you, than your talking in that 
objectionable manner. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Hunger is a dreadfulthing. So is thirst. Send 
on the claret. 

THE FDITOR. 

Sad, very sad. But we shall have the sermon 
another night. A second large majority, you 
saw, on Wednesday, for abolishing the restraints 
on marriage. 

THE BARONET. 


This wife’s sister case is a remarkable instance 
of the failure of a compromise. Parliament 
having declared that some of these marriages were 
valid, has cut away the ground from those who 
would create an offence out of the union in 
question. The whole discussion is a wrangle, 
based on personal experiences and gossip. One 
man knows a case in which a dying wife was made 
miserable by her sister's influence over the 
husband ; another has been informed of a wife’s 
dying request to her husband to marry the sister ; 
another has had his sister-in-law in his house 
ever since his wife’s death, but does not wish to 
marry her ; a fourth would have liked his children 


we expected you to maintain that any man who is | 
in trouble is being justly punished for some error | 


| 





to have their young aunt with them, but thinks 





her attentions by marrying her. And so we go 
on, clack, clack, clack, a fanatic occasionally 
throwing in foul words about incest and a 
which gentlemen on both sides contemptuously 
repudiate, and then go at it again, hammer and 
tongs. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

We will not discuss the matter here, unless you 
particularly wish it. (Silence.) Youdo not. Then 
I will only say that I think the law oppressive 
and tyrannous that prevents my selecting the wife 
I think best calculated to serve me. I defended 
the bill for admitting Jews into Parliament on 
the same ground. I conceived that there were 
circumstances which might make a Jew the best 
representative I could choose, and I claimed the 
right to choose him. 


MR. DROOPER. 


There are three Jews in the House now, two 

Rothschildren of Israel, and Alderman Salomons. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Very good members all. Men of character, 
nien of business, men of wealth. Two of them 
mighty huntsmen, a fact which must at once give 
them the confidence of English gentlemen. I 
believe it is understood that nobody who really 
rode well to hounds ever let his country go to the 
dogs. 

THE BARONET. 

An indifferent joke: but there is more in the 
equestrian qualification than flippancy may see. 
To ride well to hounds means health, which 
implies a clear brain, energy, and courage, which 
speak for themselves ; and it generally means, too, 
a habit of free and equal intercourse with gentle- 
men of various opinions, and a knowledge of a 
good many different classes in the country. I 
don’t say that a man should be a mere fox- 
hunter, but ceteris paribus, a man of out-of-door 
habits is likely to be a sounder man than a 
sallow stay-at-home. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Then we must choose our senators from the 
Equestrian Order. If I recollect, though, a 
Knight of Rome was not to be of corrupt morals, 
nor of diminished fortune. I foresee certain work 
cut out for election committees. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Drooper, are you going to dramatise the 
Speaking Fish ? 

MR. DROOPER. 

*Spound. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Not heard of it? Just the thing for ‘‘a 
screaming farce.” They've got a fish at 
Manchester which talks, says papa and mamma, 
and kisses its keepers. The intelligent critic of 
the Examiner there, says that it is a seal. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Or a sell. 

THE MANDARIN. 

A capital subject, I tell you. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

In an old play called the City Match, produced 

early in the sixteenth century—— 
MR. DROOPER. 

Very few in an audience of the present day will 
remember seeing that. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Listen. There is a character of a foolish young 
fellow, whose father, a decorous merchant, goes 
away, leaving the 7. to his liberty, in order to 
see what he will do. The ancient gentleman is 
more than slightly disgusted, on visiting a booth 
in the City, to find his son covered with scales, 
and lying on his stomach, and a couple of his com- 
panions exhibiting him at twopence a head, as a 
wonderful fish. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
The prodigal sun-fish ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Very likely: but the dénowement is entirely 


it would be unjust to her, as he cannot reward | different, for instead of killing the fatted calf, the 
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father marries a new wife, and disinherits young 
Piscis, recommending him to go back to the sea 
and court a flabby mermaid. If Drooper sees 
any hint in this, it is at his service. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

If you want to see something which is not a 
screaming farce, but an excellent play, well 
acted, go and behold Miss Woolgar (that was) in 
Peg Woffington, at the Adelphi. It is the best 
piece of acting I have seen for many a day, and a 
more complete identification of artist with cha- 
racter than in these stepping-out-of-the-frame 
days I expected to see. Also, while you are 
there, wait for Planché’s revised Invisible Prince, 
which takes one back a few years, to the times 
when burlesques were fun, and not slang. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Halte-la! There was a eertain piquancy in 
slang from the mouths of pretty actresses 





THE BARONET. 


Bother. In the time of the old plays you are 
so fond of, the same piquancy was obtained by 
taking the prettiest and modestest girl they had 
on the stage, and giving her an epilogue full of 
such grossness as a 7'raviata would not utter in a 
bordello. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

* Ttalian fiend.” 

THE BARONET. 


Planché produces all his effects by means of 
nape fun, pleasant verse, parody that pro- 
vokes your ear, it sounds so close to the original, 
and knowledge of stage business. Go and see the 
Invisible Prince by all means (sings). 
** Dance your dogs to your fiddle-de-dee, 
T’ll teach you to talk to a Queen like We.” 

And ‘*Come into the garden mud,” is capitally 
introduced. 


THE EDITOR. 


Gentlemen. With a war about to break out all 
over Europe ; with a grand change in the consti- 
tution of your country about to be submitted to 
you ; with an extra million of money about to be 
wrung from you for ship-building; with the 
Church of England, high and low, about to engage 
in mortal combat in the drawing-room of his 
grace, Dr. Sumner ; with an unexampled quantity 
of diphtheria, nostalgia, and ammonia floating 
about in the atmosphere ; if, with all these things 
before your eyes, you can indulge in frivolous 
dissensions on theatrical burlesques, why 

[The note-book closes, and the door opens to 
admit more claret. | 











NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Wiruin the last quarter of a century numerous 
changes have been made, to some extent even 
in our habits and prejudices, with a view to the 
social amelioration and the material comfort of 
the masses. The last, and perhaps the smallest, 
but not the least important of these changes 
has been the establishment of drinking foun- 
tains in various large towns, and their pro- 
spective introduction into the metropolis, 
where at present we have nothing bit 
common pumps, with iron basins attached by 
strong but rude links of the same materibl. 
These conveniences are being gradually extended ; 
and now we see that Mr. Slaney, the member for 
Shrewsbury, is endeavouring to procure the forma- 
tion of resting-places for porters, and others carry- 
ing burdens, near to or on the lines of leading 
thoroughfares from the great markets to the 
suburbs. It seems that there is no central 
authority with power to provide such accommoda- 
tion ; for the Home Secretary stated in the House 
of Commons that ‘‘ If the Hon. Gentleman wishes 
that provision should be made for resting-places 
for oo carrying burdens, and for the 
establishment of drinking fountains, which 
in Liverpool had been found extremely ad- 
vantageous, the proper course is to make appli- 
cation to the local authorities.” We hope the 
hint will be taken. We observe that Mr. Slaney, 


who prosecutes these objects with increasing 
erseverance every year, is to move on Tuesday for 
lone to introduce into the House of Commons a 
Bill to facilitate grants of land to be made near 
populous places, for the use of regulated recrea- 
tion of adults, and as play-grounds for poor 
children. 


Another subject, not entirely unconnected with 
these matters, is the new employment discovered, 
we may say, for pensioners by the ‘‘ Army 
and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society.” It 
is in the capacity of messengers or ‘‘ commission- 
aires.” Many of these poor men have only one 
arm, having left the other in the Crimea or in 
India ; and as they can neither subsist on their 
pensions from the State nor fulfil, even if they 
could obtain, ordinary labouring occupation, it is 
proposed to engage them in going messages, con- 
veying notes or parcels, holding horses, &c. The 
following stations have already been assigned, and 
the tariff of charges is extremely reasonable : 

1. House of Commons and Westminster Hall, 

2. Between Admiralty and Spring Gardens. 

= side of Trafalgar Square, near the National 
oot Bal Mall, between the Army and Navy and Carlton 
5. The top of St. James’s Street. 
on Between the top of the Haymarket and Regent 

ircus. 

7. Centre of Regent Street, near Messrs. Ackermann’s. 
To this movement, as well as to the others, it is 
impossible not to wish success. 


Mr. W. H. Prescott, the eminent historian, whose 
third volume of the History of the Reign of Philip II. 
was reviewed in the Lirerary GAzeErte of Jan. 8, 
died at Boston on the 28th ult., in his 63rd year. 
Mr. Prescott was born in Salem, Mass., in 1796. 
His father was an eminent lawyer, and his paternal 
grandfather was the famous revolutionary general 
who commanded the American troops at Bunker's 
Hill. The deceased historian graduated with 
distinction at Harvard University in 1814, and 
intended to embrace the legal profession ; but the 
accidental loss of the sight of one of his eyes, and 
the extreme weakness of the other from over- 
exertion, obliged him to renounce the intention. 
After several years’ travel in Europe, and long 
and laborious historical research, rendered more 
painful by his almost total blindness and 
consequent obligation to rely on a reader and 
an amanuensis to collect his materials and commit 
his thoughts to paper, he brought out his first 
work in 1838, ‘‘The History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” which was universally commended, as 
well in Europe as in America, was translated into 


regarded as a text-book in every historical library. 
Prescott’s next work was the ‘‘Conquest of 
Mexico,” published in 1844. Soon after its 
publication he received the high literary honour 
of being elected a member of the French Institute. 
In 1847 he published the ‘‘ Conquest of Peru,” 
and at the time of his death was engaged in 
finishing a History of Philip II. During Mr. 
Prescott’s visit to England in 1850 the University 
of Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. Mr. Prescott leaves a widow 
and three children. 


Considerable changes have recently occurred in 
the personnel of the Privy Council Office. Mr. 
Harry Chester, after a service of nearly thirty-three 
years in that office, has retired from the post of 
assistant-secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education. Mr. Sandford has become the senior 
assistant-secretary ; and Mr. Sykes, the senior 
examiner, is promoted to the post of junior assist- 
ant-secretary, vacated by Mr. Sandford. 


Lord Bury, M.P., has forwarded 217. to the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution on behalf of 
himself and the passengers of the Asia, collected 
on their voyage from New York. 


““We hear,” says the Publishers’ Circular, 
‘from rather too good a source to be discredited, 
that an effort has been made by certain influential 
booksellers in the United States, during the 
revision of the tariff now before the United States 
government, to raise the duty on the importation 





of English books, from 8 per cent., as at present, 


German, French, Spanish, and Italian, and is now ' 








to 30 per cent. ; if this is true, it is too bad—ys 
say it emphatically, it would be adding insult tp 
injustice. During the last two years a great impulse 
has been given to the demand for good 
editions ; the proposed alteration would be 
mount to prohibiting the sale altogether of Eng. 
lish books. There is only one consolation, that 
so manifestly unjust a measure would be likely to 
enlist the interest of the American people jp 
favour of an international copyright; yet, when 
we see such books reprinted as Buckle’s ‘ Hi 

of Civilisation,’ the new ‘ Herodotus,’ Whewell’s 
‘Inductive Sciences,’ Mrs. Jamieson’s Fine Art 
works, and others in imitation of English style, 
it is evident that, in addition to cheap reprints, 
strong effort is being made to close to us the 
American demand for good workmanship. The 
subject referred to is deserving the best and 
immediate attention of our government.” 


A rather extensive and very interesting series 
of photographs of Lucknow, made during its 
oceupancy by Sir Colin Campbell, has been added 
to the Photographic Society’s Exhibition in Suffolk 
Street. The most remarkable are two long pano- 
ramic views of the city, one showing the extra. 
ordinary extent and a: ltl of the regal palace, 
the other exhibiting the position of the city with 
reference to the po Nl country. Other views 
show the Residency the palaces of the Queen and 
princes, the Bailli Guard Gate, and other places 
which the siege has rendered famous. In many 
of them the sad havoc made by rebellion and war 
is but too evident. Besides the views there are 
_— of Lord Clyde, General Mansfield, Sir 

ope Grant and others of our noble band of Indian 
heroes in their habits as they lived on the scene; 
of their exploits. 


The sale of the Hertz Collection continues, and 
there seems no falling off in the interest exhibited 
by collectors, or the prices obtained for choice 
specimens. Both the British Museum and the 
South Kensington Museum have secured several 
valuable articles, Among other things the British 
Museum obtained a fine bronze of a lion for 85. 
the remarkable engraved metal mirror found in 
a tomb at Chiusi, for 347; and some if not all of 
the remarkable fictile vases with projecting figures, 
to which we directed attention prior to the sale, 
Among the purchases for the South Kensington 
Museum was a very fine marble tragic mask, 
between two female heads, obtained for 541. A 
cinerary glass urn, containing some of the incom- 
bustible linen in which the body was — 

reviously to its being burnt, was bought for 282 
y Mr. hemes who likewise bought a lion in 
ivory, about four inches long, for 377. A bronze 
statuette of Venus for 277., and one of Thesens 
for 207. The head of Livia, in opaline, two 
inches high, with a portrait of Augustus in 
intaglio upon the forehead, was sold, after a brisk 
competition, to Mr. Smith, for the large sum of 
1751. A very fine intaglio of Apollo was V4 
for 997. by Mr. Webb, who also purchased an 
intaglio of a Bacchante, in sardonyx, for 311. ; 4 
cameo of a female on a couch for 637. ; another of 
Livia as Ceres for 407, ; and one of Julia for 251. 
Other cameos and intaglios fetched commensurate 
prices. Lord Londesborough gave 34/. for 
plasma statuette two and a half inches high. 
A bronze figure of Hercules, bearded, was 
bought for 167. by Mr. Walesby ; who also pur- 
chased for 147. a singularly beautiful pair of fine 
gold ear-rings, which represent Ganymede being 
carried away by the eagle; and which, as illus- 
trating the best period of Greek ornamental art, 
ought to have been purchased for the South 
Kensington Museum. Another bronze of Hercules 
was bought by the Duke of Manchester for 20 
ineas ; and one of the young Bacchus, by Mr. 
Taylor, for 252. 

Messrs. Murray & Sons, of Glasgow, are about 
to publish a collection of the best Centenary 
Poems, originated by the recent and almost wil- 
versal celebration in honour of Burns, the profits 
of which will be devoted to some public interest 
connected with the great bard. We wish success 
to the undertaking, and we are sure the publishers 
will carry it out efficiently. 
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~we FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘ —— 

t t Paris, 16th February. 
om One of the things which is amusing the public 
uta. ‘ust now, is the impending action to be brought 
ing hy Nestor Roqueplan, the director of the Opera 
that Comique against the rédactewrs of the Figaro. 
y to This is amercilessly long story, and much more long 

> im than either interesting or edifying. Even now, at 
hen the eleventh hour, sagacious people scarcely think 
tory that its end will not be peace. The first act dates 
all's from four to five years back. When Nestor 
Art ieplan was forced to quit the directorship of 
yh the Grand Opera, nearly all the press attacked 
e. him for what had certainly been a most slovenly, 
the Irish kind of administration, but for the irregu- 
The atities whereof he was not solely responsible. 
and This very divided responsibility it was which | 

made it a delicate and a courageous act to defend | 

, Roqueplan, because many of the causes of mis- | 
aes management lay at doors whereat it is uneasy | 
its aa unsafe to knock, and because more than one 
ded court functionary was implicated in a discomfiture 
folk which, to be just, the Tuileries ended by 
ron pearing a very large pecuniary share. Ail 


these circumstances, however, made it extremely 
rr difficult to stand by Nestor Roqueplan at the 
ith moment of his downfall from the Olympus of the 





po Académie Royal, and no journal attempted to do 
and go except the Figaro. M. de Villemessant, the 
aces editor of this extraordinary, and often very far 
ay from recommendable little paper, chose to support 
war Begin upon this occasion, and did, there can 
rn heno doubt, defend him as no one else had the 
liom pluck to do. 
Roqueplan’s gratitude was loud and expansive 
= inthe extreme, and he swore by everything holy 
inthe theatrical world that he would never forget 
and the service so spontaneously rendered. But it 
ited would appear that, supposing he remembered the 
vice service aie, they who did it remembered it to 
the the full as well, nay, presumed upon it. For the 
eral last four or five months Nestor Roqueplan has 
tish been the butt for all the shafts of the Figaro’s 
il. wit, and not two of its numbers have passed with- 
1 in out the director of the Opera Comique being made 
ll of to sit for a full-length caricature in prose. At 
res, last, the object of all these pleasant sketches 
ale, probably got to vote them not only a de- 
ton dded bore, but he began to fear lest his 
ask, adionnaires should cease to think of him with be- 
A oming gravity, and accordingly he has announced 
om- toMessrs. de Villemessant pee his intention of 
) ing an action against them before a civil 
Fa eel waty, so that all the danger they incur is 
1 in that ofa fine. It must be avowed that the form 
mize by the Figaro for its attacks on the un- 
seus M. Roqueplan, was one particularly calcu- 
two to vex and worry that irritable gentle- 
in man. He was perpetually represented as a 
risk les of Pasha, lollingtupon a couch, smoking a 
» of and desirous only of escaping from all the 
git details of his administration. One of the last of 
* scenes” was really very amusing, and so 
3a ttue to the life, that all Paris knew it almost by 
r of heart. The magnificent director of the Opera 
251. hique was shown in the act of giving an 
rate audience to a young author who brings to him, 
r With a strong letter of recommendation, a libretto 
igh. ofan opera. M. Roqueplan at once asks him how 
was ithappens that his friends have not turned him 
pur- from such fatal courses, and how he ever came to 
fine commit such a misdemeanor as that of writing 
"Ing a opera comique! The dialogue is really 
lus- Witty, and the ‘whole thing full of fun; but 
art, ty Nestor Roqueplan could stand no more | 
uth such portrait painting, and he has commenced 
ules Sjudicial action against the Figaro, much, as I 
r 20 have d, to the amusement of the Parisian 
Mr. public, who chooses to fancy the determination 
conceals no end of mystery, in which it wraps up 
yout the names of Meyerbeer, Madame Cabel, ¢ tutti 
ary quanti, 
uni- pw speaking, the winter is creeping on 
ofits a dull and gloomy as ever. The all but constant 
rest Tain, the damp, thick, heavy weather that, instead 
cess of turning to the desperate cold M. Babinet pre- 
hers has for three months been squashy under 
foot and washy overhead, has brought about one 








universal grippe, that has found its victims every- 
where, from the Emperor and the Princess 


ten thousand,” who by their monotonous chorus 
would prevent you from any enjoyment at any 
theatre, if there were at any theatre just now any- 
thing to be enjoyed. 

The attitude of those people was ridiculously 
amusing who went to the last ball at the Tuileries 
for the sole sake of the Princess Clotilde, who did 
not show. They thought themselves injured, and 
taken in. I cannot say I pity them, for there is a 
kind of shabby design just now becoming manifest 
on the = of certain persons in Paris society, 
to conciliate liberal opinions and a taste for 
court gaieties. The Faubourg St. Germain, 
forsooth, has, with its habitually silly arrogance 
and infatuation, announced beforehand, that its 
members would go to visit the Piedmontese 
Princess in the morning! Now, really, these 
bourse-hunting, stable-haunting, card-playing, 
scandal-loving, empty-headed, mouldy-hearted 
grandsons of men who, if they did not know how 
to help a king to live, knew, at all events, how to 
die for and with him ; these ineffably ridiculous 


or two ago were the great (because the useful) 
families of France, might have just taken the 
trouble to ask themselves whether the Princess 
Clotilde wanted them ; and whether, though she 
had the misfortune to be the wife of one of the 
least estimable personages in Europe, she were 
sufficiently lost to all feelings of dignity or self- 
respect to welcome a set of individuals who, 
from compassion, would consent to see her 
at stated periods, and as it were ‘‘on the 
sly?” But their own notion of their im- 
pertance and their grandeur is such, that the 
component parts of this same Faubourg St. 
Germain would never dream of fancying the prin- 
cess could be otherwise than highly honoured by 
their gracious decision to ‘‘ visit” and ‘‘ counte- 
nance” her! This is one of those minuter 
aspects of society in France, about which you 
scarcely form a guess in England, and indeed how 
should you? It is something so supremely ab- 
surd, that it would be difficult it should be ima- 
gined by men in their senses; it is hard enough 
to believe when it is seen. Heaven knows the 
so-called ‘‘Court Society” is here bad enough, 
but the intense foolishness of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and its absolute caoutchouc-like impe- 
netrability to all modern doctrines of no matter 
what kind, make it no better in one sense than 
the official set is in another. If amongst the 
society of the Tuileries and St. Cloud, you meet 
with adventurers, in that of the left bank of the 
Seine you meet with idiots; beings who are 
in a positive state of fossil preservation, whose 
notions of all things date from before the 
flood, whose utter inferiority would horrify 
their own ancestors of two hundred years back, 
and whose idea of their own importance grows 

recisely in an inverse ratio to their activity. 

hey do literally nothing ; they glide through life, 
from cradle to grave, almost in ignorance of what 
is going on around them, or, at best, busied 
only with some financial scheme, or with the 
management of a sale of an old name to some 
rich s peor daughter, and they fancy them- 
selves demigods all the while. This utter 
intellectual and political annihilation of the 

eople who are born at the head of society in 
| rance, and the immorality and vulgarity of those 
| who officially usurp their places, combine to de- 
capitate the body social and the body pr in 
this country, and force it into a perpetual alliance 
with the Revolution. 

The grippe is not the only cause of the dullness 
of the winter this year. The Emperor's rude 
speech to M. de Hiibner is another, and the 
financial disasters consequent upon the latter 
have added ruin to the other causes of stagnation 
in festivities. This has been so felt that every 
= effort has been made to try and enliven 

aris within the last six weeks, but everything 
has failed. The last —— made to tranquillise 
the public mind was that of the day before yester- 





day, at the ball at the Hétel de Ville. In the 


Clotilde, to the coughing, nose-blowing, ‘‘ lower | 


male and female representatives of what a century | 





| first, or court quadrille, M. de Hiibner and M. de 
| Villamarina were vis-a-vis, each to the other ; so, 
at all events, if Austria and Sardinia are at logger- 
heads, or nearly so, on the banks of the Ticino, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
| dance together on those of the Seine. This 
wonderful stroke of diplomacy is ascribed to the 
Princess Mathilde, and you have no notion ‘how 
| the worthy épiciers of this town were gratified and 
| consoled by the fact, which they saw ‘‘ with their 
own eyes,” of the réunion in a chaine Anglaise of 
the Ambassadors of the two rival powers, whose 
dissensions have of late so mortally disturbed the 
equanimity of their purses. As to the ultimate 
decision in favour of peace or war, it would, I 
| think, be still very difficult to say in what way it 
| will be taken. For the moment Louis Napo- 
| leon cannot venture to move, for he has behind 
| him all France dragging him back, and before him 
all Europe forbidding him to come on. But he 
and those about him have got a plan just now for 
modifying this situation, and, by hook or by crook, 
inducing the English Government to side with 
them in the Italian crusade. Their one pet pro- 
| ject is to obtain the support of England in a 
congress, and to arrive at the desired end of 
| making joint representations with us to Austria. 
| The latter state, it is well known, will not admit 
of these, grounded, as she is, upon her ‘‘ right” 
| and on the respect of treaties ; and it is ardently 
hoped that if we can be got as far as the diplomatic 
‘¢representations,” which will be left unattended 
to, we may then, our national pride aiding, be 
wheedled on somewhat further, and be at all events 
to be relied upon as far as friendly neutrality goes. 
However, until all this is settled, or in a fair 
way to be so, the anxieties at the Tuileries are 
very great, and the even flow of the Emperor's 
temper considerably disturbed. 

A remarkably pretty volume has come out 
here within this st week, called ‘‘ Madame la 
Duchesse d’Orleans.” It is the work of Madame 
@Harcourt, youngest daughter of M. de Ste. 
Aulaire, and sister to the Duchesse Decazes. The 
volume is a beautifully ‘‘ got up” one in 8vo., 
and shows no particular literary talent in the 
biographer; but for that very reason, perhaps, 
the subject of the biography comes out with 
unusual importance. The reader’s attention is in 
no way called off from what purports to be the 
raison @étre of the book; with the Duchesse 
@’ Orleans he becomes intimate, and he never 
cares to ask who is the person through whose 
agency this occurs. The letters of the unfor- 
tunate princess are the chief documents referred 
to, and nothing can be more charming, more full 
of the finest domestic feelings than they are. It 
is impossible to lay down the book I mention 
without a profound om for the person por- 
trayed. Iam of those who believe the Duchesse 
d’Orleans did a severe injury to the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty here by her conduct apropos 
to the fusion, but it is out of possibility to refuse 
one’s admiration to her conduct as a daughter, a 
wife, a mother, and a friend. She was what so 
few princes have ever known how to be—a true, 
sincere, unalterable friend. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

I have not yet read in any English newspaper 
the announcement of a fact which is not without a 
certain degree of politico-literary interest ; namely, 
that the great Anti-Corn Law Mr. Cobden is about 
to make his début in the literary world as trans- 
lator from the French. The work he has trans- 
lated, and which is already I believe in the press, 
is a learned, profound, and eloquent treatise by 
M. Michel Chevalier, the greatest of continental 
economists, on ‘The Probable Decline in the 
value of Gold.” It is certainly highly desirable 
that anything which falls from the pen of so dis- 
tinguished a writer as M. Michel Chevalier, espe- 
cially ona subject of such universal concern as the 
possible, nay, probable alteration in the value of 
the chief of the precious metals, which alteration 
will arise from the es quantities in 
which that metal is being produced in California, 
Australia, and Oregon ; it is certainly desirable, 
indeed indispensable, that a work on such a sub- 
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ject by such a man should be added to the con- 
temporary literature of England. But, seeing 
that Mr. Cobden’s visits to France have 
been few and far between, and but of brief 
duration, and that a life spent in demolishing 
sliding scales on corn affords little time for the 
study of a refined and intellectual language like 
that of France, and less time still for acquiring 
the art of the translator—an art more difficult far 
than the vulgar imagine—seeing this, it is perhaps 
to be feared that many a luminous argument of 
Chevalier will be misunderstood, and’ many a 
brilliant passage be marred. Let us hope, how- 


ever, for the sake of the author, for the sake of | 


economic science, and for the sake of the public, 
that though Mr. Cobden is nominally the trans- 
lator of this great work on gold, he has had the 
good sense to secure the assistance of what the 
publishers of the time of Queen Anne used to call 
**competent hands.” 

M. Michel Chevalier’s book, when translated, 
will make an immense sensation in England. 
Few people at home I fancy have yet taken into 
consideration the great and startling fact that 
gold cannot go on pouring into Europe in pro- 
digious quantities, as it has done for years past, 
and as there is every likelihood it will continue to 
do for years to come, without falling in value, and 
that a fall in the value of gold will have tre- 
mendous consequences,—economic, political, and 
social,—in every country of the civilised world. 
This great fact M. Michel Chevalier in his book 
brings prominently before the public, and he 
examines it in every aspect. As in his other 
writings, the book contains all the information 
that in any way bears on its subject, and exposes 
with modesty and authority the teachings of 
science on that subject, at the same time it 
displays the loftiness and foresightedness of view 
which distinguish the statesman. 

Another volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs” is 
to appear in a day or two; and on the same day 
an English version of it will be brought out at 
London. 

The period has now arrived at which works 
destined for the approaching Exhibition of Fine 
Arts are received. It is to be hoped that English 
artists will send in works in abundance. As the 
LITERARY GAZETTE has stated more than once, ex- 
hibitions at Paris excite far greater interest on the 
continent than do those at London, and conse- 
quently exhibitors obtain greater publicity, that 
is to say greater fame, and with it greater chances of 
rofit. Hitherto English artists have neglected 

rench Exhibitions, with the exception of the 
universal one of 1855; and in so doing they 
have certainly done themselves serious injury, 
whilst at the same time they have wronged the 
country by causing continental people to suppose 
that the English have no Art, or at least none 
that they dare submit to continental criticism. 
It is asserted that the Minister of State has 
written to London to say, that if Englishmen will 
exhibit in anything like goodly numbers, they 
shall have a saloon to themselves. If the state- 
ment be true, it would be churlish not to accept 
the proferred hospitality ; and if it be erroneous, 
I say again that it is both a personal and a national 
duty for English artists to exhibit largely in 
Paris. 

A new play in five acts, called Les Grands 
Vassaux, has been brought out at the Odéon. But 
as it was i-mate ill-written, and ill-acted 
—as above all its hero was Louis XI. that in- 
tolerable old bore who has figured times out of 
number in novel, play, peem, and opera—it has 
ae, failed. The author of it is M. Victor 
Séjour. He has written several pieces not devoid 
of merit, and which have attained fair success : 
but he was once guilty of an astounding piece of 
le brought out a version of Richard ITI. 
with some such dedication as this: ‘‘ Father! In 
rewriting Shakspere’s Richard IIT. I think that 
I have done something of which I may be proud ! 
I therefore dedicate it to you !” 








During the month of January 303 books were 
published in Great Britain, including new editions, 
pamphlets, and sermons, 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 8 p.m. Mr. Westmacott, R.A., 
“On Sculpture.” 

— Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— South Kensington Museum, 8 v.m. Mr. J.C. Robin- 
son, F.S.A., ‘On the Italian Majolica Wares.” 

— United Service Institution, 830 p.m. Mr. R. 
Taylerson, ‘On Taylerson’s Diagonal Principle 
of Iron Ship Building.” 

Tuxs. Royal Institution, 3 vp.m. Professor Owen, ‘‘On 
Fossil Mammals.” 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. Continued 

Discussion upon Mr, Jameson’s Paper, ‘‘ On 
Du Trembley’s Combined Vapour Engine,” 
and if time permits, ‘‘On the Co-efficients of 
Elasticity and of Rupture in Wrought Iron,” 
by Mr. R. Mallett, M. Inst. C.E. 

— Zoological Society, 9 P.M. Scientific Business. 

— Architectural Photographie Association. Lecture 
on Cairo. 

Wen. Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 

_ United Service Institution, 3 p.m. Mr. F. A. 
Abel, ‘On Gunpowder, its manufacture in 
Hingland and on the Continent, and on the 
means employed for its ignition.” 

- British Archeological Association, 830 P.M. Mr. 
George Vere Irving, ‘‘On the Date of the Battle 
of Kaltraez.” Rev. W. C. Lukis, ‘“‘On the 
History of the Salisbury Bell Foundry.” 

— Geological Society, 8 P.M. 

— British Meteorological Society, 7 P.M. 
Meeting. 

Tuvrs. Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Dr. Tyndall, ‘On the 
Physical Phenomena of Glaciers.”’ 

— Royal Institution,3 r.m. Professor Tyndall, ‘‘On 
the Force of Gravity.” 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

_ Numismatic Society, 7 P.M. 

Fri. Royal Institution, 8°30 p.m. Professor Faraday, 
“On Schénbein’s opposite Oxygens.”’ 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3 yp.m. Dr. W. A. Miller, “On 
Organic Chemistry.” 


Council 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Feb. 
9: N. Gould, F.S.V.P., in the chair. D. M. Lit- 
tler, Esq., of the Temple, was elected an associate. 
Mr. Savory exhibited a third brass Roman coin 
(Urbs Roma), found in the Town Ditch. It was 
minted at Treves. Mr. G. R. Wright produced a 
fine silver medal of Paul Lascar, a Grand Master 
of the Order of St. John of Malta, date 1649. 
Mr. George Prye made a communication me 
ing the columns at the Bristol Exchange. They 
appear to be those known as ‘‘The Kails.” Mr. 
S. Wood laid before the meeting a coarsely-executed 
wood-cut, about 6 inches square, which appeared 
to have been the wrapper of a pack of funeral 
cards common to different companies in the 
middle of the 17th century. It had been found 
upon taking down an old house in the Old Change. 
Mr. Bergne gave an account of four very rare 
silver Belgian coins of the 12th century, exhibiting 
various devices, Agnus Dei, &c. The Rev. Mr. 
Kell communicated a paper giving account of the 
present small remains of the Priory of St. Diony- 
sius, accompanied by representations of the 
encaustic tiles and other antiquities found on the 
spot. Dr. Kendrick exhibited three incense pots 
found in Lancashire, and Mr. Syer Cuming read 
some notes regarding domestic censers in general. 
Mr. Forman exhibited a remarkably fine specimen 
of bronze thurible, obtained from Cologne. It 
was of the 13th century. Mr. Pettigrew read a 
paper by Mr. Lambert on the Tonale, from a MS. 
in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury. The paper offered some interesting 
remarks on medieval music. 





CuEMIcAL Socrety.—Feb. 8rd, Col. P. Yorke, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Professsor Kolbe 
read a paper ‘‘ On the constitution of lactic acid.” 
The author considered the acid in question to be 
a monobasic acid, derived from propionic acid by 
the replacement of tee gt of hydrogen for 
hydrogen. Dr. Evan Pugh read a paper ‘*On the 
volumetric estimation of nitric acid.” The pro- 
cess was based upon the conversion of nitric acid 
into ammonia by means of protochloride of tin, 
and upon the determination of the quantity of 
unaltered tin-salt by a standard solution of 
bichromate of potash. Dr. Hofmann read a paper 
‘*On sorbic and parasorbic acids.” The latter 
compound is a volatile oil, evolved during the 
evaporation of the juice of the berries of the 
mountain-ash. The former is an isomeric modi- 





fication of the latter, effected by the action of 


strong acids or alkalies. Sorbic acid is beautiful} 
crystalline, and resembles benzoic acid in g 
pearance. Its formula, C,, H,, 0,4, is exaet 
intermediate between that of enanthylic and that 
of benzoic acid. 
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Experimental Researches in Chemistry and Physics, 
By Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.RS., &, 
(Taylor & Francis.) 

TuE collection and republication of these ‘Re. 

searches” afford matter for hearty congratulation to 

all who are interested in the history and progress of 
physical svience. Their claim toa cordial welcome 
depends not only upon that interest which always 
attaches to the early and scattered labours of any 
deservedly eminent man, but also, to an extra. 
ordinary degree, upon the intrinsic merit of the 
researches themselves. The general opinion 

(probably well-founded in most branches of 

literature) that the scattered and short productions 

of any writer are of little value compared with his 

more extended and elaborated works, is true to a 

much less extent, if at all, when applied to the 

results of scientific research. It is in the highest 
degree important that the establishment of a new 
fact, the first glimpse of a new principle in science 
should be recorded as soon as obtained, and com- 
municated without delay to the scientific public, 
in order that scientific men may be kept informed 
of what their companions are doing, and thereby 
enabled to economise their own time and labour, 
while: at the same time they are furnished with 
the newest data for their own researches. Hence 
arose that numerous series of scientific journals, 
in all countries, in which is found a record of all 
scientific discoveries in later times, from the first 
glimpse of their existence to their final completion 
and establishment. The scattered papers contained 
in these journals possess, therefore, not only an 
historical interest, but an intrinsic merit ; and we 
rejoice that so distinguished an inquirer as Mr. 

Faraday has set the example of reproducing ina 

collective form the results of the eminent services 

which he has rendered at various times to physical 
science, 

But there is yet another reason why we hail 
with satisfaction the republication of the particular 
researches contained in this volume. Deservedly 
great as is the reputation of Mr. Faraday, we 
doubt whether the non-scientific public is fully 
aware of the breadth of the basis on which it 
rests. Ask nine people out of ten what Faraday 
is famous for ; and the answer will probably be 
that it is for his electrical and electro-chemical 
researches. Such is the brilliancy of these dis- 
coveries that they have completely eclipsed the 
scarcely less important results which he has 
obtained in other branches of physical science. 
Now, the work before us is devoted exclusively to 
researches of the latter class : as Mr. Faraday tells 
us in the preface, ‘‘the reasons which induce me 
to gather together ‘in this volume the various 

hysical and chemical papers scattered in the 

Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere, are the 
same as those which caused the ‘Experimen! 
Researches on Electricity’ to be collected in one 
series.” The appearance of this volume, therefore, 
furnishes an opportunity we have long’ desired of 
dwelling particularly upon the important services 
i | by Mr. Faraday to branches of science 
not immediately connected with electricity, an 
especially to chemistry. 

he papers contained in the volume before us 
range over a period of about forty years. 4nhe 
Lak journals in which they were originally 
published are The Quarterly Journal of Science, 

The Journal of the Royal Institution, The Philo- 

sophical Transactions, and The Philosophical 
Magazine. By far the majurity of them appeared 
in the first-named periodical. One short paper, 

“On Re-gelation,” appears to have been written 

expressly for this work : and the closing lecture 

‘‘On Mental Education,” delivered before the Royal 

Institution in May, 1854, is reprinted from 

“‘ Lectures on Education,” published by Parker in 

1855. All the papers deal with subjects ex- 

clusively of a chemical or physical nature. We 

will now proceed to notice briefly the principal 





researches in each of these departments. 
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Of the papers on chemical subjects, the two 
most important are unquestionably those ‘‘On New 
Compounds of Chlorine and Carbon,” and ‘‘On New 
Compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen.” It was to 
the first of these researches, the date of which is 
1920, that the establishment of the elementary 
nature of chlorine was finally owing. In order to 
render this statement intelligible, a brief notice of 
the history of this element, and of the views 
originally entertained as to its composition becomes 
necessary. The discovery of chlorine is due to 
Scheele, who, in 1774, first observed the greenish- 
glow gas which is evolved by the action of 
Pyirochline acid on binoxide of manganese, and 
agertained its bleaching action on vegetable 
polours. He regarded it as a simple body, which, 
when combined with the hypothetical substance, 
iston, constituted hydrochloric acid. Lavoi- 
sie’s theory that oxygen is an essential con- 
situent of all acids, led to the conclusion 
that metallic chlorides, and consequently chlorine, 
must contain oxygen: a conclusion which was 
maintained with slight modifications by Berthollet, 
Gay Lussac, Thénard, and other chemists. This 
view, it will be observed, rested solely on the 
consideration of the analogy of chlorides to oxygen 
salts: the only experimental deductions on which 
it was based were proved subsequently to be either 
erroneous in fact, or to be susceptible of some 
other explanation. It was in 1810 that Sir H. 
Davy, having failed in every attempt to detect 
oxygen in chlorine, or to decompose it in any 
other manner, declared his conviction that it was 
an elementary body, and proposed to designate it 
byits present name. This chloristic theory, as 
it was called, was violently opposed, especially by 
Berzelius, who would on no account admit that 
chlorides were not analogous in composition to 
oxygen-salts, and denied the conclusiveness of Sir 
H, Davy’s experiments on the decomposition of 
chlorine. The experiment on which Davy chiefly 
tied to prove the absence of oxygen in chlorine, 
was the fact that chlorine is not decomposed by 
heated charcoal. To this his opponents replied, 
that no compounds of chlorine and carbon exist. 
ing, it was not to be expected that these sub- 
stances should act on each other. At this point 
of the controversy appeared the-paper of which 
weare speaking, announcing the discovery of the 
very bodies, the non-existence of which was the 
last argument of the opponents of the chloristic 
theory, The effect was instantaneous : Berzelius 
gavein his adhesion to Sir H. Davy’s views, and 
the elementary nature of chlorine became an 
established fact. Independently of the important 
theoretical result of this paper, it is an admirable 
xample of exhaustive investigation of the pro- 
petties of the new substances described. 
. The second paper above referred to was pub- | 
lished in 1825, and contains an account of several | 
new compounds of carbon and hydrogen, which 
were obtained by the action of heat on an oil 
resulting from the compression of coal-gas. The 
importance of this paper lies in the fact of its 
containing one of the earliest indications of the 
existence of polymeric bodies, z.¢. of substances 
which, though differing materially in their pro- | 
perties, are composed of the same elements in | 
gel the same proportions, the only difference | 
g that one contains a greater absolute number 
of atoms of each of its constituents than the other. 
One of the new hydrocarbons described in this | 
Paper is polymeric with olefiant gas, a chief con- 
stituent of coal-gas, and Faraday points out the | 
probable extension of this very important che- | 
mical law. 
Among the other purely chemical papers con- | 
ed in this volume are several of great import- 
ance as researches, which, however, do not possess | 
» same theoretical interest as those above de- 
scribed. We may instance those ‘‘On Sulpho- 
naphthalic acid,” “‘On Combinations of Ammonia 
with Chlorides,” and ‘‘On some cases of the 
formation of Ammonia.” 
connected with the last-named paper is, that 
Faraday states that he obtained ammonia by 
ting non-nitrogenised bodies in an atmosphere 
t Aydrogen : a result which, if confirmed, might 
Sive rise to curious speculations as to the com- 








An interesting fact | 


pound nature of nitrogen. The prevalent opinion, 
however, now is that the source of ammonia in 
this case was the contamination of the hydrogen, 
either by atmospheric air or by some lower oxide 
of nitrogen; and Faraday himself states that, 
though he had taken every precaution to exclude 
atmospheric air from his apparatus, he could 
not be sure that he had succeeded in doing so 
completely. 

Beside the above purely chemical researches, this 
volume furnishes abundant evidence of the services 
rendered by Faraday in the application of chemical 
knowledge to practical purposes. Two papers 
“On the Alloys of Steel” contain the results of 
an investigation commenced in 1820, in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Stedart, with the object of ascer- 
taining what metals could be advantageously 
employed as alloys of steel, in order to improve 
its hardness and temper. Among the important 
practical results of this research we may notice 
the fact that the addition of a small quantity of 
silver (1 part in 500), produces a steel decidedly 
superior in quality to the best previously manu- 
factured. Another practical subject to which 
Faraday devoted much attention was the manu- 
facture of glass for optical purposes. In May, 
1825, the Royal Society appointed a committee 
for the purpose of investigating this subject, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Faraday, Dolland, and Herschel, 
the chemical portion of the inquiry being entrusted 
to the first-named gentleman. By the introduc- 
tion of borate of lead as an ingredient, and the 
adoption of peculiar precautions in the fusion of 
the materials, he succeeeded in producing in large 
plates a homogeneous glass for optical purposes, 
very superior to any hitherto known. The report 
of this investigation was read before the Royal 
Society, as the Bakerian Lecture for 1829. 

Of the numerous physical researches recorded 
in the work before us, none will be found more 
generally interesting than those ‘‘On the Con- 
densation of Gases.” It wasin 1823 that Faraday 
was led, by a suggestion of Sir H. Davy, to try 
the action of heat in a closed tube, upon a sub- 
stance which the latter had recently shown to be 
a compound of chlorine and water. The appa- 
rently unexpected result of this experiment being 
the condensation of chlorine by its own pressure 
to the liquid state, Faraday proceeded in the same 
year to expose other gases to increased pressure in 
a similar manner, and succeeded in obtaining as 
liquids, sulphurous, carbonic, and hydrochloric 
acid gas, solhensutted hydrogen, cyanogen, am- 
monia, and nitrous oxide. Encouraged by these 
results, he instituted further experiments in the 
same direction, submitting the gases operated on 
simultaneously to an increased pressure and to the 
greatest cold to which he was able to attain. The 
results of these investigations, laid before the 
Royal Society in 1844, show the condensation of 
several other gases, some even into the solid form, 
and the solidification of all those previously men- 
tioned, with one exception. The details of these 
experiments, many of which were attended with 
considerable danger, exhibit in the most err 


| degree the extraordinary fertility of experimenta 


resource and skill in manipulation for which 
Faraday has always been so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. To this research we owe, not only 
nearly all the information we possess on the im- 
portant subject of which it treats, but also a com- 
plete revolution in the previous ideas of the nature 
of gaseous bodies. Before this time a distinction 
was universally drawn between gases and vapours, 
the former term being confined to such bodies as 
are gaseous at the ordinary temperature and 
—. while the latter was applied to those 

odies which, being solid or liquid at the ordinary 
temperature, could be converted into the gaseous 
form by the application of heat. The research to 
which we are alluding entirely abolished this 
distinction, and tends irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that the gaseous liquid, or solid state of any 
substance is in no way an essential property, but 
| depends solely upon the temperature and pressure 
| to which the substance is exposed. The fact that 
| there are still many bodies which are only known 
| tous in the gaseous or liquid form, is no bar to 
| this conclusion ; for our control over one most im- 





portant agent of condensation, diminution of tem- 
perature, is still very limited ; and if our means 
of producing cold were in any degree co-extensive 
with those which we already possess for the pro- 
duction of heat, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that we should succeed in condensing those gases 
and liquids which have hitherto resisted all our 
efforts. 

With the paper, ‘On the Conservation of 
Force,” many of our readers are doubtless already 
acquainted. It contains the substance of a lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution in February, 
1857. As this lecture excited considerable atten- 
tion at the time, not only on account of the inter- 
esting nature of the speculations with which it 
deals, but also because of a somewhat severe 
criticism to which it was subjected, we will 
venture, without pretending to its complete 
analysis, to indicate very briefly the line of reason- 
ing which it adopts. Starting with the principle 
that force, like matter, can neither be created nor 
annihilated, Mr. Faraday proceeds to argue that 
the ordinary definition of the force of gravity 
implies both the creation and the annihilation of 
force : for, if the statement that ‘‘ gravity is an 
attractive force between the particles of matter, 
varying inversely as the square of the distance,” 
or accepted as a complete definition of this force, 
it follows that there must be a creation of force 
when any two particles of matter are brought 
nearer to each other, and an annihilation of force 
when they are further separated. This statement, 
therefore, though indisputably true as the law of 
gravitating action, cannot be admitted as a defini- 
tion of the force of gravity. The total amount of 
force always remaining the same, there must be 
some compensation for the increase and diminu- 
tion of force occasioned by the approach and 
recession of the particles. In applying the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of force to other forces 
beside that of gravity—e. g. to mechanical force, 
chemical action, heat, &c.—we are enabled to 
perceive that these forces are mutually convert- 
ible ; the force which disappears in friction or in 
chemical combination, reappears in the heat which 
accompanies these phenomena : it is not annihi- 
lated, but is, so to speak, converted into heat. 
If, in the case of gravity, we are unable to per- 
ceive a similar compensation for, or conversion of, 
the force lost, it is more probable that this 
inability arises from our ignorance, than that the 
force of gravity is essentially different from all 
other physical forces. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of this lecture, a somewhat severe notice of 
it appeared in the columns of a contemporary,* 
from the pen, we believe, of one of the most ais- 
tinguished mathematicians of the day. Taking 
as his text a passage in which Mr. Faraday vin- 
dicated the right of one who, like himself, pos- 
sesses little or no mathematical knowledge, to 
meddle with such subjects, the reviewer, scanda- 
lised at the attempted intrusion into his domains, 
argues at great length that the result of the 
attempt has been inevitable failure. It is not 
our design—nor indeed have we space—to inquire 
how far Mr. Faraday has laid himself open to the 
strictures contained in this unquestionably able 
article : we have only alluded to it because it is 
doubtless the main reason why some additional 
remarks have been appended to the original lecture 
in the volume before us. In this appendix, written 
with admirable temper, Mr. Faraday gives a more 
precise definition of the meaning which he attaches 
to the word force, conceiving that he has been 
supposed to employ it in the former paper merely 
as equivalent to mechanical force. ‘What I 
mean by the word force,” he says, ‘“‘is the 


cause of physical action: the source or 
sources of all possible changes among the 
articles or materials of the universe.” 


hether we admit the common origin of all 
physical force, or whether we suppose that each 
force has a distinct and separate cause, we must, in 
either case, apply the principle of the conservation 
of force, unless indeed we deny it altogether. 
Those who hold the former doctrine, which is 
that of the convertibility, or correlation, of 





* Atheneum, March 28, 1857. 
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totality of force, not to each of its separate 
manifestations ; in the heat which is generated 
by friction, chemical action, &c., they find an 
equivalent for, or reappearance of, the force that 
has disappeared; neither is there any @ priori 
reason why the cause of gravity should be excluded 
from association with the cause of other physical 
forces. Those who deny the convertibility of 
force, must prove that each separate force is 
subject to the principle of conservation ; for every 
disappearance of force, they must show the 
es rege of an equivalent amount of a force 
aving the same special character as the force 
lost. Thus clearly does Mr. Faraday, in his late 
remarks, point to the conclusion which has always 
appeared to us as the object of the original 
lecture :—viz., that the admission of the con- 
servation of force leads to the adoption of the 
great principle of the convertibility of force. And 
this question, we think with Mr. Faraday, is at 
least as open to the experimentalist as to the 
mathematician. 

Before concluding, we would wish to call 
attention to one paper contained in this volume, 
which, though of a less strictly scientific nature 
than any of the others, conveys information of so 
eminently useful and~practical a nature, that we 
cannot forbear from reproducing some of its most 
important points. In this paper, Mr. Faraday 
details the confirmation by his own experiments 
of a method originally observed by Sir G. C. 
Haughton, by means of which a man can hold his 
breath for twice as long as he can under ordinary 
circumstances. The method is simply this :— 
Before holding the breath, take several quick, 
hard, and deep inspirations ; and cease breathing 
when the lungs are full of air—i. ¢., after an 
inspiration, not after ax expiration. The breath 
may then be held for a minute and a half or two 
minutes, the body being in active exercise all the 
time. The cases in which the observation of this 
rule may enable a man to save another’s life, are 
of not unfrequent occurrence :—e. g., in rescuing 
a person from drowning, or from a deadly atmos- 
phere, as that of a burning room, a brewer's vat, 
or an open cesspool, Mr. Faraday adds the 
following precautions :—‘‘ Avoid all unnecessary 
action ; do what is needful, and no more. In 
entering a brewer's vat, or a cesspool, keep the 
head as high as possible ; in a burning room, as 
low as possible. Do not attempt to breathe the 
air of the place where help is required ; if the 
temptation be given way to, the necessity in- 
creases; resist the temptation, and retreat in 
time.” 

In conclusion, we can only repeat the assertion 
with which we commenced this article. This is a 
book which ought to be in the library of every 
scientific man. Nor is its interest confined only 
to the scientific public. Perhaps there has never 
been an instance in which the fame of a first-rate 
physical rer 0d rested less exclusively on the 
verdict of scientific men than does that of Mr. 
Faraday. The multitudes who have listened with 
pleasure to his lectures at the Royal Institution, 
will recognise in this volume the combinations of 
all those qualities which have so often held them 
delighted auditors. Here will be found the rare 
sagacity in investigations, evident alike whether 
employed to solve the most abstruse problems of 
science or to expose the absurdity of table-turning ; 
the singular clearness in explanation, the extra- 
ordinary fertility in experimental resource which 
renders him perhaps unequalled as a scientific 
manipulator. Nor must we omit to mention 
the scrupulous honesty which leads him to sug- 
gest, even in his own discoveries, a possible 
priority of claim on the part of other investigators ; 
and the admirable moderation, both in assertion 
and rejoinder, which has already won him the 
testimony ‘‘that it would be hard to find a more 
faultless philosophical temper.” We are confident, 
therefore, that the general, as well as the scientific, 
omer will join us in hearty thanks to Mr. Fara- 

, for thus completing the collected record of 
those researches which oo placed him in the 
foremost rank of the investigators of physical 
science, 





TECTS AND M. THEOPHILE SILVESTRE. 
To the Chairman of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


16, Arundel Street, Panton Square, London. 
Feb. 14, 1859. 

S1r,—In compliance with the repeated invitations of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, one of the Secretaries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, I attended, on the 24th of 
January, a meeting of that Institute at 16, Lower Gros- 
venor Street. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt introduced me to the meeting, and 
stated that I had been appointed by the Minister of State 
and of the Household of His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French to inspect the Museunis and other Institutions of 
the Fine Arts in Europe. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
Digby Wyatt received from the chairman, J.J. Scoles, 
Esq., permission to invite me to address the meeting. 

I then did so, in terms plain and respectful, and had 
the pleasure to receive their almost unanimous applause. 

I heartily expressed to the meeting my thanks for their 
generous welcome, and stated to them that I had received 
a warm oo on the evening on which I had 
delivered my Lecture at the Society of Arts, the 19th 
January, when Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the 
Royal Academy, was in the chair. I stated that I had 
been authorised by H.E. the Minister of State, to 
invite British artists to send their works to the Ex- 
hibition at Paris, which will take place in April next. 
I made a few remarks upon the improvements that had 
been executed in Paris, within the last few years, by the 
genius of the Emperor of the French. These remarks 
were received with the most distinguished favour. 

After what had taken place at the above meeting, I 
was much astonished to read in the Building News of the 
llth, and the Builder of the 12th inst., a report of what 
occurred at the meeting of British Architects of the 7th 
inst. My official mission by the Government of France 
was doubted. I cannot think that a body of enlightened 
artists, such as compose the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, would intentionally do me an injury after 
having conferred on me an honour. 

My official character has for its object the study of Art 
throughout Europe. I show the documents by which I 
am accredited to all those who have a right to inspect 
them. They have been seen by H.E. Marshal Duke of 
Malakoff, the French Ambassador; Sir Charles Eastlake, 
President of the Royal Academy; P. Le Neve Foster, 
Esq., Secretary of the Society of Arts; and Digby Wyatt, 
- one of your Secretaries. 

though my official title has been mentioned by nearly 
every paper in London, I am still ready to submit it to 
the inspection of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, to whom I trust, Mr. Chairman, you will be good 
enough to communicate this letter. 

have the honour to remain, Mr. Chairman, 
Your obedient servant, 
THEOPHILE SILVESTRE, 





Tue HunTERIAN ORATION.—The oration in 
memory of John Hunter, the founder of the anato- 
mical collection bearing his name, was delivered on 
Monday at the Royal College of Surgeons by Mr. 
John Bishop, F.R.S. The lecturer, after some 
preparatory observations, adverted to the progress 
which had been recently made in some of those 
researches of which Hunter had laid the founda- 
tion, and in doing so quoted the opinion of Lord 
Brougham, in his memorable speech at Grantham 
at the inauguration of the statue of Newton: 
“‘That Cuvier had been preceded by inquirers 
who took sound views of fossil osteclogy, among 
whom the truly original genius of Hunter fills the 
foremost place.” In alluding to the progress of 
the Hunterian Collection, Mr. Bishop stated that 
the college had increased the number of prepa- 
rations to more than three times those collected 
by Hunter, and that they now amounted to 
more than 45,000, of which number as many 
as 14,000 were microscopic, including the 
matchless results of the dissections of the 
nervous system by Lenhossek. After a brief 
notice of Messrs. Keate and Travers, whose 
loss the profession had to deplore since their last 
meeting, Mr. Bishop took a review of the labours 
of Buffon, Cuvier, Bich4t, De Blainville, Schilling, 
Miiller, &., in their investigations of the nature 
of vital force, all of whom, with Hunter, con- 
curred in the doctrine that life consisted of a 
vortex or state of incessant changes, the character 
of which might be gathered from their several 
definitions. Mr. Bishop proceeded to enter into 
various scientific details, showing the advance 
which had been made in anatomy, and then ex- 
pressed his approval of the Medical Bill of last 
session, and remarked upon the importance of 
engaging well-educated men as surgeons in the 
army. At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Bishop was warmly applauded. In the evening, 
Mr. Green, the president of the college, enter- 
tained at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, 
a large number of guests to dinner. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
[Szconp Norice.] 

Among the figure subjects in the British Insti. 
tution Mr. Louis Haghe’s ‘ First and Last Efforts’ 
(171), will attract attention. It is less of a fur. 
ture piece than is usual with him, and has a mop 
homely pathetic interest than he often indulges 
in. Ina quietly furnished little studio a dying 
painter, _— up in his chair to put the 
finishing strokes to his last picture, is turn; 
aside to watch his little boy, who is busy over his 
first drawing. The career of the old painter hy 
not, you can see, been an unsuccessful one ; byt 
it has only been a moderate success, achieved with 
much toil and amid many disappointments, jg 
mind is taking a rapid retrospect of his past 
hopes and failures, and the fortunes of those who 
have been his compeers in the struggle ; and ag 
he thinks of his own early removal, he dwells 
anxiously on the future a of his boy, 
destined as he feels to the hazards of an artists 
life, unaided by the advice and experience which 
he had hoped should have guided his steps, and 
cheered his way, aud removed some at least of 
the stumbling-stones out of his path. If you 
dwell for the briefest space on the picture, you 
will feel that the painter has intended to convey 
some such idea as this, and that, as far as his 
means have allowed, he has really expressed, or 
rather suggested it. The head of the old painter 
is essentially thoughtful in character—tho 
surely too venerable for the father of such a 
child—and the grave, earnest expression of the 
countenance is very well given. The picture is 
in all its parts treated with the same quiet 
feeling ; but it has too conventional an air, and 
Mr. Haghe is evidently not yet at home in dil 
colour. 

For pictures painted throughout with care, a 
wider contrast could hardly be found than those of 
Mr. Le Jeune and Mr. Ritchie. The former gentle. 
man ‘has a pair, ‘The Park’ (97) and ‘The Common’ 
(101), painted in the full rich manner learnt from 
the traditions of the English, and the study of the 
Venetian school. ‘The Park’ is a girl of some 
nine or ten years old, who by dress, and syle, 
and locality, is shown to be of gentle blood. 
‘The Common’ is a simply clad peasant girl of 
about the same age, but of the class Wordsworth 
used to meet and sing of, radiant with health and 
loveliness, laving her naked feet in the — 
stream. Mr. Ritchie’s pictures are ‘ Little Nell and 
her Grandfather leaving London’ (302) and the 
‘Blind Girl of Castel Cuille’ (495), in which, fal- 
lowing the contemporary reading of Pre-Raphaelite 
and scarcely Post-Byzantine art, he has 
out with intensest emphasis the ugly features, 
constrained attitudes, and universal flatness: 
negation of atmosphere, in which it is conceived 
the essenge of true art consists. Mr. Ritchie and 
those who think with him would proclaim Mr. le 
Jeune’s pictures to be ‘‘idealised,” and in 9 
saying, satisfy themselves that they had pro 
nounced their condemnation ; but we wish we 
could somehow induce these gentlemen to reflect 
for a moment or two on such works as those 
before us, and ask themselves whether they are 
not also ‘‘ idealised” aguentr both of human 
and inanimate nature: whether, in looking at 
human beings, they ever saw them thus, even when 
isolated from all surrounding objects—far less 
when regarded in common with surroun 
objects ? As for the landscape part of the pictures, 
it shows that Mr. Ritchie is either under a terrible 
delusion, or that his proper craft is pattern 
painting for manufacturers. Another picture of 
the same order, ‘ Hesitation’ (80), by J. G. Naish, 
hardly suggests so favourable an estimate, th 
the painter is evidently well up in mantle 
making. 

Pictures after the Wilkie manner, scenes in 
which the comic element prevails, or is meant to 
prevail, are rather numerous ; but for the most 

rt they are deficient in three things—humour, 
Coested of character, and technical pow 
more orless essential in such works. ‘The Flaw 
in the Lease—Scene in the Country Lawyers 
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Office,’ J. Morgan (149), shows some sense of 
humour, quill in the figure of the deaf 
lawyer ; but Mr. Morgan has much to learn 
and much to do before he can hope to attain 
in this line. So we may say of Mr. 
Collinson, whose picture, ‘The Bankrupt’ (150), 
hangs next to Mr. Morgan's; and so we may 
also of Mr. T. P. Hall’s ‘Rivals’ (337), 
2 Mr. Hemsley’s ‘ Birdeatcher’ (427), and of 


many another whose works it would be idle to | 


ularise. George Cruikshank has a picture 


that of course has fun in it, ‘ Roderick Randoms | 
encounter with Captain Weasel’ (435), but it | 
ves that a design which would be irresistible | 
in a wood-cut two-inches square, may prove a very | 
id affair when magnified into an oil painting of | 
Mr. Rossiter’s ‘See-saw’ (218) is | 


ag many feet. 
and promising, and so true in the locale, 
that we at once recognise the precise spot on the 
unfininished road by Hampstead Heath where it 
was painted. Mr. Rossiter must cultivate his 
sense of humour and beware of pettiness. An 
ly unpretending transeript of a childish 
incident is Mr. Surtee’s ‘Please Scramble a 
Ha'penny’ (71), which shows that Mr. Surtee has 
rally witch children. There is good, honest, 
ly mirth, and good painting (allowing for 
some modern Flemish peculiarities), in Mr. Van 
Seben’s ‘Precious Burden’ (325), a couple of 
urchins falling to fisty-cuffs in a wheelbarrow, to 
the terror of a little girl, their companion in the 
barrow, and the amusement of the old country- 
man who is trundling along the ‘precious burden.’ 
We can hardly say as much of the far more pre- 
tentious ‘Omnibus Life in London’ (318) of Mr. 
MawFgley, which is as unpleasant an imitation of 
Mr. Frith as Mr. Long's Spanish picture (78) is of 
Mr, Phillip. Better is the smaller ‘Gossip at a 
ish Taberna’ (93), by J. B. Burgess, in which 
is a good deal of character and some origin- 
ality. Despite many faults—one being the too 
size of the canvas—we may say at least as 
much for the ‘Punch in the Country’ (525), by 
€.J. Lewis—a work which the visitor will do well 
tostoop down to look a little closely at. Some 
of the figures are particularly clever, and the 
whole shows observation and a turn of mind that 
may, rightly educated, lead to better things. A 
very ably painted head in its miniature way is 
Mr. Gale’s ‘ Little Grandmother’ (406) ; and Mr. 
Absolon’s somewhat substantial ‘Lilian’ (241) 
chims a word of recognition. Two or three 
tolerable portraits have likewise found admission 
under the thin veil of fancy titles, but it scarcely 
seems worth while to particularise them. 

A large number of landscapes still wait for 
notice, but we must dismiss them very briefly. 
Two seniors who have done well in olden times 
atenot fortunate on the present occasion. Mr. 

Ps ‘Evening in the Corn-field’ (163), is 
evidently the result of observation and artistic 
knowledge, but is a failure notwithstanding. How 
Mr. Linnell, with so fine an eye for colour as he 
undoubtedly has, could paint wheat of such a hue, 
isinconceivable. But poor as is this picture, Mr. 

m’s ‘Temple of Hope’ (436) is so much worse 
that it would be painful to criticise it. Mr. Pyne, 
another of our older landscape painters, who once 
Wrought works worthy of remembrance, has, like 
preceding, only given expression to his worst 
mannerisms in the picture he has contributed to 
this exhibition—‘The Castle of Angeria and Port 
of Arma, Lago Maggiore’ (545), a strange 
omeration of impossible colours, seen through 

a medium, half fog, half steam. 
manner, too, of a very unpleasant kind, Mr. 

Dawson must beware, or he will assuredly soon 

spate the hopes his pictures of last year 
excited. There is unquestionable ability in 
his ‘Autumnal Evening on the Banks of the 
rent, near Nottingham’ (360), and still more so 
in his ‘Stonehouse Pool, with the Government 
Victualling Ware-houses, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Plymouth (461), but every part of each is 
handled in the same manner, and has the same 
unpleasant woolly texture. There is, however, 
More than usual character in the sky of each ; and 
Strange as all looks close, it must be owned that 

a distance great enough to lose all trace of 


| detail as well as of handling, everything falls 
at ong enough into its place. 

The same absence of discrimination of the indi- 
| vidual character of natural objects is the great 
| drawback from the pictures of Mr. George Stan- 
| field. His chief picture here, ‘Richmond, from 
| the Swale, Yorkshire’ (138), has the foreground 
| rocks with the juicy herbage and dank moss, the 
near slopes and the distant hills, the houses and 
| the trees, all elaborated with the same peculiar 
| touch ; and all showing that even where they have 
been studied from nature it has been through his 
father’s spectacles. He has two other pictures, 
but they have exactly the same characteristies— 
the same lack of variety, the same absence of 
atmosphere, the same hard model-like look. And 
singularly enough close by Mr. G. Stanfield’s 
‘ Richmond’ hangs the ‘ Richmond’ of Mr. Nie- 
mann (151), in which the same curious uniformity 
of texture throughout, the same want of discrimi- 
nation of the qualities of objects, are just as op- 
pressively apparent. In other respects, though 
representing the same place from a different point 
of view, the pictures have not a feature in 
common. Both are very clever, but Mr. Nie- 
mann’s is purely conventional : the effects of 
light, and shade, and colour, being only 
such as could be seen in a_ stage land- 
scape under the combined influence of gas- 
light, coloured fire, and Grieve or Beverley’s 
‘*magic pencil.” A like specimen of theatrical 
landscape is Mr. Niemann’s ‘ Scene on the Swale’ 
(307). As Mr. George Stanfield copies his father, 
so does Mr. J. Danby in his ‘ Evening, from 
Plymouth Harbour,’ copy his. But there is good 
work in the picture ; and if it were not one of so 
long a series, we might well admire the glory of 
the setting sun. The younger Danbys seem 
indeed bent on becoming mocking birds. What 
probability is there that Mr. T. Danby would 
ever have gone ‘ Where the Birds Sing’ (187), if 
he had not been led thither by Creswick’s silvery 
notes ? 

Of a different order is the poetical little glimpse 
across the heath by the windmill towards the 
village church and sea shore, in ‘The Wind 
Changed, blowing up for Rain’ (482), by Mr. 
J. S. Raven—a name altogether new to us, but 
one we shall hear of again. Very excellent, too, 
is the study by Mr. H. Moore, ‘Evening, Squally 
Weather, Coast of North Devon (79), in which 
there is a charming effect of sky and horizon ; and 
his more elaborate ‘Oak Coppice’ (428), is very 
praiseworthy as a minute imitation of nature. 
‘Spring Day at Stoke, Salop,’ by Mr. Oakes, is 
on too large a scale for ‘his sinty, minute style. 
It has been apparently painted direct from nature, 
but from being painted bit by bit and day by day, 
the parts do not hang well together, and sky and 
trees and distance seem to belong to different 
days and states of weather. As another praise- 
worthy study direct from nature, we may mention 
Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘ Autumn Mists, Valley of the 
Thames’ (563). 

As fair examples. of pictures by well-known 
hands working in a well-known manner, we may 
note Mr. G. Pettitt’s ‘Ullswater’ (156); Mr. 
J. Peel’s ‘Richmond, Yorkshire’ (853)—not a bit 
like the Richmond of either Mr. Stanfield or Mr. 
Niemann, by the way ;—the ‘Scene near Bettws- 
y-Coed’ (83) of Mr. Syer; the ‘Needles, Isle of 
Wight—Wreck in Scratchell’s Bay’ (197) of 
Mr. J. J. Wilson—a good picture spoilt by a 
fluttery made-up sky ; poh the quiet unas- 
suming Norfolk Scenes of Mr. Stark. If we 
mention the very excellently painted ‘Water 
Dogs’ (379) by F. W. Keyl, and his most unfairly 
hung ‘ Herd by Moonlight’ (69) ; the equally well 
painted ‘ Partridges’ (120) of Mr. J. Wolf—how 
could he have painted such ‘swedes’ and leaves ? 
—the microscopic ‘Nests and Eggs’ of Mr. 
W. H. Ward (405 and 411); and Mrs. Rimer’s 
‘Flowers,’ we shall probably not have overlooked 
many works to which it is desirable to direct the 
reader’s attention. ; 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
Ovr lady artists have removed, for their third 
exhibition, from the Egyptian Hall to the Hay- 








market. They have there a room of convenient 
size and well lighted, and they exhibit somewhat 
over three hundred pictures. About half as many 
more were rejected : perhaps ‘had the numbers 
been reversed—three hundred rejected and a 
hundred and fifty admitted—the exhibition would 
have been the gainer, though at a little temporary 
expense to the feelings of the fair contributors. 

Though far from a good one, the exhibition is 
an improvement on its predecessor. But it will 
never be a good exhibition till our female artists 
pursue their calling in a different spirit. We 
dare say they will be very angry with us for say- 
ing so; but it is well they should be told that 
they aim too low, and strive too feebly to arrive 
at anything worthy to be called success in art. To 
become a true artist there must be not only a 
genuine love of art, but thought and study 
and steady, persevering, well-directed labour. 
Not for the higher branches of painting alone are 
these necessary. For any but the lowest branch 
there must be the habit of constant watchful 
observation of nature ; knowledge of the resources 
of art and the limits and specific style of its respee- 
tive departments; and along with all, that tech- 
nical dexterity and manipulative skill which only 
constant and observant practice can give. Yet, 
looking around this gallery, how many of the fair 
exhibitors can be supposed for a moment to have 
attained, or be on the road to attaining, this 
knowledge and power? How many are strenu- 
ously engaged in a course of study, training, and 
self-discipline? How many can be thought to 
have been labouring as a man labours, who is 
resolved to do what in him lies to win fame and 
fortune? In a word—and this is what we wish 
to press home upon our fair friends, for on it 
depends abl their prospects—how many who call 
themselves artists are honestly labouring as those 
who have fairly adopted art as a profession ought 
to labour ? 

Of respectable amateur talent there is a suffi- 
cient display ; but of true artist work very little. 
Crude and gaudy colours, bad or oftener feeble 
drawing, imitations of masters, old and modern, 
poverty of thought, immaturity of style, and an 
unlucky selection of subjects, are everywhere 
prominent. Still withal there is much quiet 
good feeling, and if our ladies would only work 
and think, we see no reason why very many of 
them should not become good artists. Whether 
they will more assist their progress by maintaining 
a separate institution—comparing themselves = 
with themselves—or by fairly trying their stren; 
in the wider arena, they would perhaps do well to 
reconsider. 

Those ladies who have really attained distine- 
tion in Art do not seem to regard this Exhi- 
bition with much favour; at any rate, very few 
among them contribute to it. Miss Margaret 
Gillies has sent one drawing, and a very graceful 
one, ‘ Vivia Perpetua,’ but it is one that has been 
exhibited before ; and this single figure is, as far as 
we recollect, the only effort in the higher branches 
of Art in the Exhibition. 

Among the less known figure painters the most 

rominent is Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, who with a 
ittle exuberance displays a good deal of taste and 
skill ; her ‘ Pifferari playing tothe Virgin. Scene 
in Rome’ (59), is a bold clever rendering of @ 
subject of which every frequenter of picture 
galleries is thoroughly wearied ; the studies 
“Italian Goatherd, Campagna, Rome’ (24), and 
‘The Outcast’ (249), are somewhat fresher in sub- 
ject, and equally clever in execution ; but in a 
‘Roman Pilgrim’ (93), she has let her fondness for 
gay colours run riot. If Miss S. J. Hewitt would 
impart a little of Mrs. peo S dash and free- 
dom into her style, she would become a much 
more attractive painter. As it is, her ‘Hop- 
picking at Seven Oaks, Kent,’ though a little 
heavy, is a nicely painted picture, and displays 
good feeling ; but did you ever see such pretty 
modest girls hop-picking in that or any other part 
of Kent, Miss Hewitt ? 

The most venturesome of the oil-painters of 
scenes of daily life, are Miss Alice Walker in 
‘The Park’ (138), a scene with fine ladies and 
ragged children, guardsmen and nursery-maids, 
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ducks and swans, all ranged along the margin of 
the ornamental water in the Regent's Park, and 
painted in a hard, dry, flat, minute, pre-Raffaelite 
sort of way ; and Miss Cordelia Walker, who has 
one similar in conception, style, and colour, en- 
titled ‘ Charity ’ (186)—both displaying a good deal 
of power with more immaturity of thought and 
hand. Miss Kate Swift's ‘I love to look upon 
a scene like this’ (136),is the old-fashioned con- 
ventional cottage-door, with the industrious 
cobbler complacently watching his wife and child ; 
but her Irish girl looking from her cabin-door and 
shading the sun from her black eyes (189)—which 
Miss Swift inscribes— 
“Tis sweet to know 
There is an eye will mark our coming,” 

has a good deal of spirit and some humour. So 
has Mrs. Backhouse’s ‘I got a Fedder’ (44); and 
her ‘ Fisherman's Children Minding their Mother’s 
Stall’ (101), is not without merit. Miss Claxton’s 
two series of sepia drawings, ‘Scenes from the Life 
of an Old a Sy and an Old Maid’ (239 and 
274), have a smart sort of cleverness, very 
attractive to ‘‘fast” young men—but ladies seldom 
make good caricaturists, and Miss Claxton is not 
an exception. Of a purer and nobler character is 
the very sweet ‘ Christmas Carol’ (294) illustration 
by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. 

Having exhausted the figure pieces, we turn to 
the landscapes. Here in oil we have a clever 
amateur-like view of ‘The Colossi at Sunrise— 
Thebes—during the Inundation’ (181), by Mrs. 
Roberton Blaine, who has also a ‘Study from 
Nature,’ and a graceful lady-like small portrait 
‘In Memoriam’ (259). Miss Stoddart’s ‘ View on 
the Ken, near Galloway,’-—one of the largest 
landscapes in oil in the room—shows a feeling for 
nature and considerable facility, but it is,imitative 
and unfinished. The tiuest bit of landscape in oil 
here is one which the visitor must look for to find, 
‘The River Mole, near Dorking’ (177), by Mrs. 
Christiana Thompson—a little nook of that plea- 
sant stream most faithfully and resolutely copied. 
It wants sun and brightness, and Mrs. Thompson 
is not yet a master of her tools. But she has 
made her water water that you can look down 
into, her weeds weeds that you might gather, 
and the leaves of her water-lilies really float on 
the stream. Ifshe continue to work as closely 
from nature and at the same time study hard the 
great landscape colourists, she may achieve a re- 
putation as a painter of our quiet home river 
scenery. 

Among the water-colour landscapes those of the 
indefatigable Secretary, Mrs. Dundas Murray, claim 
a word of commendation, especially her ‘Mont St. 
J mf near Toulouse’ (118), which is very carefully 
and brightly painted. She has also a carefully- 
painted ‘ View of Holy Island, during the Herring 
Season, Coast of Northumberland’ (72), of which 
the water is the weakest part ; and ‘ Bambro’ from 
the North’ (31). Among the other landscapes, we 
noted clever amateur sketches of ‘ Gwindy, Lanfair 
Fechan, North Wales’ (6), by Miss E. Mills; 
‘H.M. frigate Diamond, Capt. C. B. Hamilton, 
on her beam ends’ (126), and the ‘ Entrance 
to the Pireus, looking towards Salamis’ (127), 
by Mrs. C. B. Hamilton, the former of 
which we ve $e was not sketched from nature ; 
and ‘Grisedale Beck, Patterdale, Cumber- 
land’ (225), by Miss G. Hibbert. Mrs. Bodi- 
chon, whose pictures from many lands we noticed 
at the Winter Exhibition, has here a strange 
scene in a ‘Pine Swamp,’ and a view of an ‘ Arab 
Tomb near Algiers.’ Lastly, we must mark with 
a special note of admiration Miss Rayner’s ‘ Christ 
Church Gateway, Canterbury’ (21), through which 
is seen the noble cathedral. Miss Rayner has 
drawn her architectural details sharply and accu- 
rately, yet kept them subservient to the general 
effect, and the general effect (though the picture is 
painted entirely in body colours) is very good. 

But, after all, the ladies are most at home in fruit 
and flowers. Mrs. Rimer has some yellow and 
damask ‘Roses’ (200), very excellently put 
together, and well painted,—but having a certain 
woolliness of touch, and too palpable Mutrieism. 
Miss Florence Peel is even more successful in her 
‘Study in Spring’ (167), in which she has brought 





together primroses, hyacinths, forget-me-nots, 
fox-glove, and a capital sprig of hawthorn-blos- 
som, with some mossy wood and ivy-leaves, with- 
out formality or confusion, and painted them as 
truly as Hunt himself could have done. She 
has also a water-colour study (68) of perriwinkles 
and ivy leaves, with a daisy lifting its tiny head 
against a fragment of rock, of equally admirable 
execution. Another very charming little oil-colour 
victure of ‘ Wild-flowers’ (134), by Miss Cantelo, 
Kes a cluster of the pretty blue Germander-speed- 
well, better painted than we remember to have 
previously seen that delicate little flower. 

Among the water-colour drawings there are 
some nicely painted ‘Lilac and Polyanthuses ’ 
(32), by Miss H. Harrison ; but in this vehicle 
the ladies are strongest in fruit. Mrs. V. Bartho- 
lomew contributes some tempting ‘ Apples’ and 
‘Autumn Fruit’ (250 and 257): she also sends 
some ‘Fresh-gathered Watercresses’ (37), but 
neither the boy who carries them, nor his com- 
panion, ‘The Flower Girl’ (112), are very 
interesting. Very true:and charming are the 
‘Grapes’ (218), and the ‘Fruit’ (248), of Miss 
Lance, and quite worthy of the name she bears. 
Rich and ripe too is the ‘Fruit—sketched, in 
Jersey,’ by Mrs. Washington (54), and that drawn 
by Miss Margetson (140). And lastly Mrs. 
Withers in her ‘ Winter Berries’ and holly leaves 
(47), her ‘Study of a piece of garden rock, with a 
Robin and Nest,’ and a robin in the nest (96), 
her ‘Bantam Chickens’ (124), and her ‘ Roses— 
the British Queen,’ &c. (224), has shown very 
unusual variety, facility, and skill. 

There are a few pieces of sculpture in the room, 
and among them is a small sketch in clay ‘ Eli 
Blessing Hannah and Samuel,’ by Miss Rachel 
Leverson, which displays both power and poetic 
feeling. 





ART IN PARLIAMENT.—A question asked by 
Mr. Tite of the Chief Commissioner of Works re- 
lative to rebuilding the Foreign Office in Downing 
Street, led to a sharp conversation in the House 
of Commons on Friday week. Mr. Tite very 
reasonably dwelt on the unfairness with which 
the architects who had obtained the first and 
second prizes in the competition had been treated 
in being passed over, in favour of the gentleman 
to whom only the third prize was awarded. Mr. 
Tite at the same time took occasion to express his 
professional opinion that, ‘‘there could be little 
doubt that the Italian style would be more suited 
to the wants of common life, and that Gothic 
would be very inconvenient.” Lord John Manners 
however in reply, assured the House that the de- 
cision respecting the style ‘‘ was arrived at not by 
the Government, but by the site on which the 
building was to be placed;” and that, the site 
having decided the style, ‘‘the selection of the 
architect was governed by the decision in regard 
to the site.” This very novel process—Lord John 
Manners is a great discoverer in Art—will not we 
trust be lost sight of by future governments. 
How much trouble and anxiety and heart-burning 
will be saved by its adoption ! Competitions, with 
all their pate unfairness, and certain vexations 
and mortifications, will be unnecessary. Architects 
will be spared the labour and loss of time of 
making elaborate designs, and the pain of seeing 
them transferred to the waste paper basket ; and 
the country will save all the preliminary cost and 
delay. All that is necessary is to fix on a site ; 
the site will decide on the style ; and the style will 
determine the architect. Happy invention! 
Halcyon days for Chief Commissioners! One 
thing, however, will certainly be necessary. Lord 
John Manners must be kept at the Board of 
Works. If political tactics do not permit his 
retention as Commissioner, some non-political 
aes must be found for him. His successor can 
| hardly be expected to possess the happy talent of 
| reading the language of sites and translating the 
| wishes of styles. Indeed, a great Gothic autho- 
| rity, Mr. Hope, seemed to fear that the Com- 
' missioner’s theory would be hardly understood by 

the House, and he accordingly volunteered 
another explanation. Besides the judges, whose 
; duty it was to adjudicate on the degrees of 











a 
merit in the several competitors, two archj. 
tects were appointed as assessors, to assis 
them on strictly professional points. These 
assessors drew up a report, setting forth their 
estimate of the relative value of the several designs, 
In their lists, Mr. Scott was placed second both for 
the war and the foreign office, and, as the opinions 
of the judges need not be taken into account, the 
sum of merit must be regarded as remaining with 
him. Wherefore, to borrow Lord Palmerston’s 
lively illustration, on the principle that two 
negatives make an affirmative, he is put first,— 
just as if in horseracing ‘‘ the horse which rap 
second in two heats was held to be entitled to 
the cup.” 

However, the question both as regards architect 
and style may be taken as practically settled, 
what settles most things—action. Lord Stanley, 
as our readers know, has accepted the government 
offer of a site adjoining that of the Foreign Office 
for the new Indian office, and given the com. 
mission for the new building to the architeg 
selected for the Foreign Office. He has decided, 
moreover, that it shall be erected in conformity 
with Mr. Scott’s design for the Foreign Office, and 
form with it one grand edifice. As the House of 
Commons has no control over the Indian Office, 
and as that will in any case be carried out on 
the proposed ~~ it is hardly probable— 
though the subject is to be again brought 
under discussion—that members will interfere 
to prevent the erection of the two offices as a 
uniform whole. Nor, in the interest of art, can 
any one wish that they should. Judging by 
recent buildings, we might well doubt whether a 
thirteenth century style can be adapted to nineteenth 
century wants; but Mr. Scott is a master in 
that style, and unlike the more vehement medi- 
evalists, he does not propose to reproduce, but to 
modify and adapt. The debate called forth a 
long letter from him to the Zimes, in which he 
most distinctly states his view to be, that for our 
public buildings ‘‘we should so develope the 
style of the best period of pointed architecture as 
to adapt it in the most perfect manner to the 
wants, inventions, and arts of our own day,” 
This is the only way in which Gothic can hope to 
take its place as living style, and the present may 
be oupiinen as a grand—almost a crucial—-experi- 
ment of its capabilities. 

With respect to the particular edifices under 
consideration, it may be oe to put on 
record Mr, Scott’s own account of his design for 
them: ‘‘I propose,” he says, ‘‘to erect a building 
which friends and foes have agreed in praising. 
It will contain one of the finest and openest 
quadrangles in this country ; its details will be 
more than ordinarily lively and cheerful; its 
amount of window light will exceed that of, pro- 
bably, any public building in this country; its 
construction will embody every modern improve- 
ment, invention, and appliance; its materials 
will be the most Prova 4 and the most durable; 
its arrangements will be the most perfect which 
long and earnest study enable me to render 
them ; whilst its cost will not exceed what is cus- 
tomary with public buildings in the usual style.” 
Mr. Scott it will be seen is not disposed to under- 
rate his own powers. He has the confidence in 
himself which is requisite to the production of 
great works, And he has a noble opportuity— 
one of those rare chances which in the nature of 
things can fall to the lot of few men. He will 
we trust rise to the occasion, and produce a work 
honourable to himself, and worthy of his country. 

With respect to the ‘‘ enlargement of the British 
Museum, and the arrangement and distribution of 
its heterogeneous collections,” the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed the House that the sub- 
ject ‘‘was still under the consideration of the 
Government :” we suspect it will remain under 
their consideration for some time to come. 





Op Buriprncs IN THE INNER TEMPLE.— 
Another block of old houses now condemned, 
are said to be upwards of 200 years old. They 
form what is called Crown-oifice-row, looking 
over the Temple gardens, across the Thames. 
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oar eae DRAMA AND MUSIC. | of themselves move an ordinarily refined audience | gigantic in the old Italian farce, in which the 


| to laughter, although street ballad-singers and 
| costermongers exhibit this ploughing up of the 
gupuHi THEATRE.—Mr. Planché’s extrava- | countenance under the influence of the comical 
of the Invisible Prince, produced some years | afflatus. Let Mr. Toole, who is young, discard 
at the Haymarket Theatre, has been revived these mistaken views, and endeavour to purge his 
here, and promises to run another career quite as vein of fun, which is evidently genuine, from the 
prilliant and successful as at first. Certainly no habit of connecting itself with the slangy voice and 
other writer of burlesque produces works so low tricks of face and gesture which distinguish the 
worthy and so om of taking a permanent hold | omnibus-cad school of humour, a school which, if it 
on the . This is due to two or three dis- | occasionally extort a laugh when we are brought 
‘sonishing attributes of the author, which place | into contact with it, or furnish a characteristic 
him above his fellows in this particular craft. Not | anecdote, is not therefore to be transferred bodily 
does he bestow more attention to the ease , into the province of Art; the field of low-comedy 
flow of his verse, and to the neatness and | thus chastened and rescued from coarseness, is, 
int with which the jests and jingles that adorn | we are constrained to say, almost entirely open 
Bce turned, but his attention is more zealously _ to him. 
bent on a faithful exposition of the fairy tales, of | The Invisible Prince was produced before Mr. 
which he is so learned a commentator, and which | Beverley commenced his marvellous illustrations 
he cherishes with so much affection, and thus they | of the mingled splendour and grace of fairy exist- 
come to have a special value as dramatic readings | ence, and set the fashion of concluding burlesques 
of the favourite fantastic pictures of our youth, | with an elaborate tableau so elegant in design and 
while the object of rendering them vehicles for sa- | yet so gorgeous with the lavish glitter of foil and 
tire on passing events is held of very secondary | the tinted blaze of chemical lights, that the im- 
importance. ‘The result is that while his com- | pressions of the eyes eclipsed those of the other 
peers from overloading their scenes with tempo- | senses. On its revival the pristine simplicity of 


—~o—— 





allusion, and the slang of the day, become in 
my months almost valueless, except to the 


antiquary, a' few erasures and re-touches suffice 


resting and captivating asever. The story on which 
the Invisible Prince is founded, is that of Le Prince 
Intin by the Countess d’Arwis, who is presented 
by a fairy interested in his welfare with a cap, the 
wearer of which by simply reversing its position 
on his head, may become invisible, and moreover 

rt himself by the mere act of wishing to 
any place he has a mind to find himself in. The 
manner of treating the incidents of the tale is 
extremely neat, and shows great dramatic tact. 
The Prince exerts his power of instantaneous loco- 
motion without quitting the stage, and by a per- 
missible conversion of impossibilities, the wished- 
for locality comes to him. Thus invisible, though 
the Prince be designated, we seldom lose sight of 
him, and an agreeable compactness is given to the 
series of his adventures. Mrs. A. Mellon (Miss 
wor succeeds to the part of Leander, the Prince 
Spright as he should in strictness be called, orgi- 
nally played by Mrs. German Reed, and consider- 
able as has been her experience of these flirting, 
flighty, fascinating scenes of the Royal families of 
fairyland, never has she appeared to more advan- 
tage than in the present specimen of the class. 
Especially well played was the scene in the private 

ents of the young princess on whom 


has set his affections, and where invisibly | 


t he makes love and talks nonsense to her 


behind the parrot, who gets the credit of all | 


his gallant and saucy speeches. The piquancy of 
the situation was brought out with admirable zest ; 
the beaming expression of roguish triumph, the 
<aressing, but sly and cat-like glances with which 


ae Mr. Planché’s extravaganzas as inte- | 


| its mounting has been observed, and no attempt 
| is made at scenic display ; but the author antici- 
| pating the disappointment of the audience meets 
it with an apology, in which the feelings of an 
| author who has not seldom seen the work of his 
brain eclipsed by the combined efforts of painter, 
mechanist and firework man are clearly betrayed. 
Just as the curtain is descending on a very ordi- 
hary group engaged in singing the finale, Mr. 
Toole rushes on and bursts into a concluding 
stanza in which he deprecates the anger of the 
public at the meagreness of the spectacle, and 
pleads for— 
** A poor old bard of the past, 

Who, before grand last scenes were in fashion, 

Tried to write only scenes that would last.”’ 

On Monday Mr. Wright, after a long absence 
from the stage caused by a severe illness, made 
his re-appearance on the scene of all his most 
marked successes, but which has since then under- 
gone so complete an external change that we 
believe the public are a little bewildered and will 
not believe that a theatre so comfortable and 
so elegant is really the Adelphi. Let us hope 
that the presence of the ‘‘ pet” and mainstay of 
the old house will dispel at once all such confusion 
and establish the identity of the firm, notwith- 
standing the ‘rebuilding of the premises.” 
Welcome Little Stranger, a farce by Mr. Mark 
Lemon, was revived for the occasion, as much we 
suppose from the playful fitness of the title as for 
| any other reason. It calls, however, for no great 
exertion on the part of the principal actor, 
| and was therefore well suited in another 
| respect to so nervous an ordeal as the return of 
an old favourite under such circumstances. No- 
| thing more has been aimed at by the author than 





the effect on the princess of his allusions to the | a mere sketch of the ménage of a clerk of mode- 
forbidden subject of love is watched, the occasional | rate means, under the trying circumstances of a 
outburst of irrestrainable ardour, when the object | first-born baby, and imperious mother-in-law, in- 
of his love unconsciously comes in close proximity | stalled under the interesting pretext in tyrannous 





with him, and added to these a droll imitation of | 
‘aparrot’s voice, make up a piece of acting as com- | 
plete in conception, and as spirited and finished | 
in execution, as has been seen for many a 
day. Mr. Toole, who has acquired a peculiar 
teputation for the delineation of burlesque villany, 
an excellent opportunity to improve it in the 
character of Prince Furibund, of which it is fair 
to say he avails himself; without selecting any 
special object for his mimicry, he produces a very 
amusing caricature of the hoarse unmeaning cant 
and hackneyed tricks of sudden transition, which 
still unfortunately holds its ground as true tragic | 
expression. Mr. Toole evidently possesses 
humour, particularly of the drier and quainter 
sort, but it is unfortunately tainted with a vul- 
garity by no means of the amiable and condonable 
description. Because some vulgar people are 
amusing, it does not follow that all vulgarity, 
however coarse, must be funny. To twist the 
mouth round to the corner of the ear, and other- 
wise to convulse and distort the features will not 


| Mr. Wright’s first entrance was followed—and even 


sway over the household, complicated by the un- 
welcome visits of a money-borrowing friend, with 
a pretty wife, whose gratitude for past services to 
her husband excites both the jealousy of the 
latter and the suspicions of the mother-in-law. 


preceded, for none could mistake whose voice was 
raised at the wing in angry expostulation—by a 
roar of mingled laughter and applause, which 
lasted some minutes. A familiar nod and wink 
at the audience was the only answer to so touching 
a demonstration, but if the comic mask firmly 
fixed by years of experience stirred not, the man 
beneath was, to a close observer, visibly affected. 
To connect Mr. Wright with a baby ro the para- 
phernalia of a nursery, is at once to kindle merri- 
ment in those acquainted with his peculiar style 
of drollery. No other position need be created for 
him ; with this alone he will keep his audience 
chuckling and crowing by the hour. This power 
of improvising fun, which renders him almost 


actors filled up a mere skeleton with their own 
fancies. It has been far from being of such great 
service to him as the term actor is understood 
now-a-days. He has shown, however, more than 
once, that he possesses a thorough sense of the 
ualifications which the highest viewsof his pro- 
ession requires, and as dramatic writing goes at 
present, he has been perhaps fortunate to find so 
much resource in his own inspiration. 

On the same evening was revived the comedy of 
Masks and Faces, the joint work of Messrs. Tom 
Taylor and Charles Reade, originally produced at 
the Haymarket. Mr. Webster played his old 
character of T'riplet, the seedy poet and painter 
whom Peg Woffington patronises, and in whose 
studio, while counterfeiting her own counterfeit 
by occupying the frame in which Triplet's portrait 
of her was placed, she first hears herself merci- 
lessly criticised, and then discovers from the tale 
which the poor country wife pours into the artist’s 
ear, how her charms Row lured the honest lady’s 
husband from her, adiscovery which is immediately 
followed up by the immediate sacrifice of the un- 
licensed liaison of the holy claims of matrimony. 
Mrs. Mellon was the representative of the witty, 
fascinating, and good-natured Peg, and acquitted 
herself with a vigour of intention and ripeness of 
skill that would not have disgraced the celebrated 
original. In the scene we have described, she was 
cigs effective, and the various changes in 

er physiognomy as she plays the listener were 
perfect studies of expression. Mr. Webster’s 
Triplet is a highly finished portraiture of the half 
starved and humbled, but proud and sensitive, 
literary hack, and the contrast between the abject 
manner and wo-begone look, and the occasional 
burst of the fiery and impressionable nature 
within, which constitutes the general colouring of 
the character, is thoroughly well grasped and 
thoughtfully carried out. Miss. Simms, as the 
injured wife, looked the part admirably, and her 
expression of emotion obtained force from its un- 
affected simplicity. The revival is altogether a 
very happy one, and with the bill constituted as 
it is, if the New Adelphi is not nightly crammed 
the public has either lost all taste for theatrical 
performances, orhas grown unexpected1y fastidious. 





Monpay PopuLar Concerts.—After repeated 
roofs that the large audiences assembled every 

onday in St. James’s Hall are by no means hos- 
tile to what is conventionally termed ‘‘ classical,” 
but which would be at once more simply and 
appropriately styled good music, the directors of 
the Monday Popular Concerts have veered sud- 
denly round. No longer turning a deaf ear to 
honest counsel, based upon plain common sense 
and every day experience, they now, on the con- 
trary, seem resolved to profit by it, and to carry 
out their resolution by a more sweeping and 
radical change than was either peetn or medi- 
tated by their advisers. On Monday, instead of a 
concert of shreds and patches—an olla podrida of 
tunes, good, bad, and indifferent; ancient, 
medieval, and modern ; from all sources, climes, 
and regions ; dished up to a jaded public with- 
out a hint at order, so as amidst a variety of 
tastes to leave an absolute taste of nothing— 
there was an entertainment calculated alike 
to enchant the sense and invigorate the mind, 
while at the same time sufficiently rich in 
variety to content even those epicurean amateurs, 
who have been nourished from the cradle in intel- 
lectual delicacies. For the first time since the 
institution of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
singers were not allowed to force upon the au- 
dience a number of those trashy songs and ballads 
which they are paid for singing in public. The 
attraction was the programme, and not the 
performers, vocal or instrumental; although the 
‘fexecutive” was for the most part unexception- 
able, and in the instance of M. Wieniawski, hardly 
to be surpassed. 

The selection was made out entirely from the 
works of one composer, and that composer being 
Mendelssohn; a feeling of monotony was, never 
once engendered. His chamber compositions are 





independent of authorship, would have made him 


so numerous, and embrace so many forms, that at, 
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least a dozen first-rate entertainments of the kind 
might be constructed from the materials which 
they furnish. The great pieces on Monday evening 
were the quintet in B flat (one of the posthumous 
publications), and the quartet in D, first of the 
three in the celebrated Opus ‘'44.” The players 
in the quintet were M. Wieniawski and Herr Ries 
(violins), Mr. Doyle and M. Schreurs (violas), Sig. 
Piatti (violoncello) ; in the quartet, the same, 
minus Mr. Doyle. A more admirable per- 
formance than that of the quintet has rarely been 
listened to. That glorious inspiration—which 
shows how, as Mendelssohn advanced in years, he 
grew nearer and nearer to Beethoven in breadth 
and grandeur of style, thinking more of the whole 
design, and less of those fascinating niceties of 
detail in which he surpassed every other com- 
poser—found congenial interpreters. M. Wieni- 
awski stamped himself at once as a classical 
violinist of the highest order ; and, from what he 
must have heard in his vicinity, he may perhaps 
be induced to abandon the idea of bringing over a 
*‘competent quartet party” from Paris,* satisfied 
that all France and Germany could not present a 
better than the one with which he was associated 
on Monday night. The audience—one of the 
largest ever congregated in St. James's Hall— 
were nothing less than enchanted with the quintet 
and quartet. Soenraptured were they indeed with 
the latter that (a thing almost unprecedented) they 
encored the last movement. The concert was 
long enough, however, without repetitions, and the 
performers were discreet enough merely to re-ap- 
pear and bow their acknowledgments. There were 
other instrumental pieces of less importance, 
though scarcely less interesting in their way—ez. 
gr. the early sonata (Opus 4), for piano and 
violin, assigned to Mr. Benedict and M. Wieni- 
awski, and the variations in D, for piano and vio- 
loncello, in which Mr. Benedict enjoyed the inva- 
luable co-operation of Sig. Piatti. There were 
also two organ solos—the prelude and fugue in C 
Minor, and a fugue from the ‘‘ Magnificat ”’— 
both entrusted to that skilful player, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, of the Temple Church. 

he vocal music comprised four songs, two 
duets, and two quartets (part-songs)—a fragrant 
bouquet of delicious melodies—equally distributed 
among Misses Stabbach and Palmer, Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper and Santley. It is enough to say 
that they all sang their best, and that the 
** Nightingale,” one of the sweetest and loveliest 
of the four-part songs, was encored. Such a 
concert was worth travelling one hundred miles 
to enjoy ; and we are glad to find that a second, 
equally promising, is announced for Monday 
evening, of which the universal Mozart is to be 
the hero. This is putting the Monday popular 
concerts to good use, and will help to make of 
St. James’s Hall a legitimate temple of Art. 


St. Martin’s Hari.—<Another triumph for 
high-class music, and another striking exemplifi- 
cation of the.advance of public taste in this metro- 
= were involved in the third performance (the 

rst this year) of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
by Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing Class, asso- 
ciated with an excellent band, and Misses Martin 
and Palmer, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Santley, 
as solo singers. The three instrumental move- 
ments were admirably given—not less so, indeed, 
than last season, at the Orchestral Concerts insti- 
tuted by Mr. Hullah, when the execution of this 
wonderful work extorted praise even from the 
chariest critics. The choral movements were not 
quite so satisfactory, although on the whole, their 
extreme difficulty taken into consideration, per- 
haps as near the mark as could be expected from 
such an unstable body as the ‘‘ First Upper Sing- 
ing School,” and such quasi-parabolic gyrations 
as the conductor is in the habit of deseribing with 
his baton. The quartet of principals were more 
zealous than successful. Mr. Santley (basco) did 
best, Mr. Wilbye Cooper (tenor) second best, Miss 
Palmer (contralto) was tolerably sure, Miss Martin 
(soprano) intelerably out of tune. Notwithstand- 
ing these slight drawbacks, the performance 


* Buch was M. Wieniawski's advertised intention. 








generally was fine, and the symphony created a 
veritable enthusiasm. It was preceded by Pro- 
fessor Bennett's ‘‘ May Queen—” received with even 
more than usual favour. Besides the stereotyped 
encore to the chorus, with soprano solos, ‘‘ With 
the carol in the tree,”—hardly due to the very 
tame singing, and extremely inappropriate final 
cadence (by no means well executed) of Miss 
Banks—a similar compliment was paid to Mr. 
Santley in the sham Robin Hood’s air, ‘‘’Tis jolly 
to hunt.” Mr. Wilbye Cooper (Mr. Sims Reeves 
being still—unfortunately for our winter music— 
indisposed) was the Lover, and Miss Palmer the 
Queen. The hall was inconveniently crowded, 
and a great number of persons were compelled to 
stand, while many were denied admittance, on the 
plea of ‘‘no nore room.” 
Who would have dreamed, some thirty years 
ago, of the Ninth Symphony ever becoming a 
opular and a paying work—‘‘a good show,” as 
fr. Albert Smith would say? The Philharmonic 
Society gave Beethoven 100 guineas for the score, 
and having tried it once and succeeded in murder- 
ing it, buried it in the darkest and remotest 
corner of their library. It was too ‘‘caco- 
phonous” for the polite ears of the quid 
nuncs (or rather numbskulls) of that period. 
M. Moschéles, in 1836, or thereabouts, ferreted 
it out, dusted it, and made the subscribers 
swallow it, as a wholesome tonic. A bitter pill 
some of them found it, and no wonder, for the 
execution was abominable. Nor was the Phil- 
harmonic Society much more successful in 1847, 
when the symphony was again maltreated under 
the direction of Mr. Costa, who at that time 
probably both heard it and heard of it for the 
first time, and therefore could hardly be expected 
to know much about it. The man who is now in 
a measure John Bull’s music master was, to speak 
plain matter of fact, first taught music (that is, 
classical music) by John Bull. The more to the 
credit of the quondam neophyte. Very few 
would have had the ready wit and supple arm to 
make themselves acquainted, both spiritually and 
practically, with a symphony or an oratorio under 
the pretext of conducting it. And yet this was 
the case with Mr. (then Sig.) Costa, who 
merits ‘fa beard of gold” ‘for his energy 
and quickness of apprehension. We owe him 
nothing, however, on account of the Ninth 
Symphony, which, at first a terra incognita, has 
since been always to the brilliant Neapolitan, and 
Director of the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, a sort of Sphynx. The first really great 
performance of this Triton of Symphonies, was 
given by the New Philharmonic Society, in 1852, 
under the direction of M. Hector Berlioz, a French- 
man, and, as a musician-simple, quite as much a 
Sphynx to those who look upon music as an “art 
divine” as the Choral Symphony to Mr. Costa. 
M. Berlioz, nevertheless—abberrations apart—was 
steeped to the soul in Beethoven, and —— 
but can any one have forgotten that per- 
formance, who was fortunate enough to hear it ? 
Since then there have’ been some few more or less 
successful attempts, among which the three pro- 
jected by Mr. Hullah, although not to be compared 
with the New Philharmonic triumph, may justly 
lay claim to an honourable place. The important 
fact to be noted, however, is that the most in- 
scrutable as well as the lengthiest of symphonies, 
has become popular, and draws the great multi- 
tude to hear it. What for instance pulled up Mr. 
Hullah and his ‘‘ Orchestral Concerts,” last year, 
after a season so little profitable, that the members 
of the band (it was a joint-stock speculation) were 
about to disperse, without having touched a fifth 
yart of their nominal salaries ?-—what but the 
inth Symphony? And Beethoven, who could 
not have heard it had he lived till now, did not 
live long enough to know that it was appreciated. 





Mustcat Notes oF THE WEEK.—<A perform- 
ance of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Judith is announced to 
take place (together with other attractions) on the 
8th of March, for the benefit of the Northern 
Hospital. From all we can gather, these ‘‘ benefit ” 
concerts generally resolve themsélves into 





specu- 
Jations on the part of the hospitals, rather than 


——— 
anything else ; inasmuch as, in case of a defic 
the institutions supported by public benevolens’ 
have ‘‘to pay the piper.” We may have 
comment to make on this subject ata thore 
suitable period. 
M. Wieniawski quits us for Paris, just at the 
moment when his presence among us would have 





proved most serviceable. He returns, howeye 
(as we are informed), in time to play at the M 
Popular Concerts on the ‘‘ Beethoven night! 
which has been postponed for his convenience, 
Meanwhile, a greater than M. Wieniawskj is 
shortly expected, viz. ; Herr Joseph Joachim, why 
comes armed with a new concerto. Both of these 
consummate violinists, if ramour speak truly, ay 
about to institute quartet-soirées on their on 
account—Herr Joachim, with a special viewt, 
the posthumous quartets of Beethoven. Therejs 
every reason to believe that (war or no war) the 
proaching musical season will be unusually stirring, 

The Opera Comique at the St. James's Theatre 
has been singularly inactive of late. At first y 
had a fresh work every third night, but now, 
fortnight has passed without any novelty ty 
record. Last night, Adolphe Adam’s weak 
Le Tawreador, was to be produced, for the benefit 
of M. Rémusat. 

At the first ‘‘regular” concert of the Amatepy 
Musical Society on Monday night, Mr. Simo 
Waley played Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in( 
Minor. It is surely injudicious on the part/of the 
amateurs to give concerts during the season, when 
so much ‘‘ professional” music is in progress, 
On Monday night, for instance, instead of 
hearing themselves play with the overture to ly 
Cheval de Bronze, they might have heard M, 
Wieniawski play quartets in St. James's Hall, 
which if they are, as they profess to be, genuine 
lovers of the art, would have afforded them much 
sincerer satisfaction. We may here mention that 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir held a concert of the 
ordinary sort at St. Martin’s Hall on Thursday 
night; that, yesterday evening, there was to be 
another ‘‘ practice” of the Handel Commemo- 
rative Chorus in Exeter Hall; and that Mdme. 
Catharine Hayes sings for the second time atthe 
Crystal Palace this afternoon. At the Sydenham 
concert last Saturday, besides a somewhat fidgetty 
performance of the Hroica Symphony, there wasa 
very good one of Mendelssohn’s poetical coneert- 
overture, Meer-stille wnd glucklich Féhrt (Avcaln 
sea and happy voyage), which it was a real plea- 
sure to hear. 

Operatic rumours are at present so many ani 
so contradictory that it is dangerous to place any 
faith in them. One thing is certain—that Mr. 
KE. T. Smith is making preparations on a scale 
almost unprecedented, at least so far as his com- 
pany is concerned. He is said to have agood 
understanding with Mr. Lumley, and that Mr. 
Lumley has made over to him, among other 
artists, Sig. Giuglini. If this be the case, Mr. 
Smith will have enough ‘to do to keep his:prin- 
cipal tenors (Sig. Mongini being the other) on even 
smiling terms. Mdlle. Guarducci, too, of whom 
all Italy and Austria are talking, is reported to be 
secured this season (the only one at her disposal for 
some years) to the Drury Lane manager. Mean- 
while Mr. Benedict has signed. What Mr. 
Guy’s views are has not yet transpired, but it 
is believed that he is not inactive. The negotia- 
tions between Lord Ward and a certain hotel- 
company are for the present broken off; so that 
the future prospects of Her Majesty’s Theatre are 
still in a mist. To pass from ‘ Royal Italian” 
to ‘* Royal English” opera, the Rose of Castilic 
was substituted for Satanella at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Monday ; and on Tuesday, Sataneli« 
was substituted for the Rose of Oastille, Her 
Majesty the Queen, and a distinguished party 
honouring the performance on the last occasion 
with their presence. Rip van Winkle, the 
American opera, is very tardy in making its 
appearance ; and everybody is asking what his 
become of the young and promising barytone, 
Mr. Ferdinand Glover. fi. Loder’s oper, 
Raymond and Agnes, has been declined, after 
three months’ deliberation, on account of ‘some 
objection to the look, This is strange, as coming 
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management that found no fault with 
from of Castille and Satanella! Meanwhile, 
7 ey be a great deal of coquetting about 
- n's Charles IL, Pit o Pott 
annot uced it appears, use (accordi 
ant oe ne) ao. Viardot has eclined 
engagement to play the part of the Page. 
Lastly Mr. Vincent Wallace, who brought the 
‘of two or three completed operas with him 
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OTe erica, will in all probability (unless he 

can emulate M. Meyerbeer, and furnish something 
ki ig «Jerable towards the expense of ‘‘ mounting” 
» Who be obliged totake them back again, by an 
these steamer, to the land of his adoption. How- 
Y, ane ever, we havegot the Roseand we have got Arimanes ; 
Own and when the Rose and Arimanes want a little rest, 
ew to The Bohemian Girl is always conveniently at hand. 
ere js Thus does the ‘‘ goodly edifice,” &c. 
1 ap. 
ring. 
= NEW NOVEL. 

we P P P 
Dennis; or, The Engine-Driver. A Tale 

>. ” of the Railway. (Rivingtons.) 
pera, “Yanx DENNIS” appears to be an early—if not 
enefit actually the first—publication of a lady, who is 

introduced to the reading world by the advice and 
atenr under the sanction of a clergyman. The story is, 
mon as may be concluded, unexceptionable 
in( in taste, and of a style of morality which will 


render it acceptable to all teachers and trainers of 
the young. Beyond this the design and enter- 

ise of the writer do not aspire ; though here 
and there we trace, or fancy we trace, symp- 
toms of deeper feeling and observation than 
have ventured to make themselves manifest in 
these retiring pages. Should the authoress again 
resolve to appear in print, we would suggest to 
her to throw more light and shade into her pic- 
tures, to break the placid flow of narrative with 
more incident, and rather to paint her engine- 
drivers and their wives from the life, than to pre- 
sent tame ideals of good men and women. Such 
conversations, also, as that at page 142 should be 
avoided, consisting mainly of ‘‘ How d’ye do’s ?” 
and “Very well, thank you’s;” ‘‘ What’s become 
ofNep?” “Ah! poor fellow! he died.” ‘‘Really ? 
Poor dog! What did he die of?” ‘‘T think it must 
have been of old age.” The reader, athirst for 
excitement, of course begins to think that the dog 
has been maliciously poisoned by an immoral 
character for some occult purpose. Not a bit of 
it, That is the truth and the whole truth—at 
p %% the dog is found lying across the threshold, 
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> any ing in the rays of the evening sun, and at 
Mr. 142 his fate is recorded as above. That is all. 
scale Kor, is this incident worth waiting composing, 
com- corecting, printing, with notes of interrogation 
good and staieition, iat publishing by Messrs. 
Mr. Rivington? Indeed, were this particular page a 
ather fir or ordinary specimen of the whole book, we 
Mr. night have doubted the discretion of the clerical 
prin- friend who suggested the publication. But there 
even isreally much more. The death of the hero of 
hom the tale, though mournful, has interest enough to 
bo be stone for long tracts of level writing, and among 
for the canses of the railway accident, vaguely hinted, 
> we pol the conception of ey 4 — 
rt Y we given a guilty origin to the fata 
at it econ But ices” casey 008 this idea, 
otia- With its consequences, the resolution of | 
otel- the writer appears to have shrunk, and at this we 
that need not be surprised. We would further pray 
e are the authoress to eschew all aims at supporting 
an small conventional moralities, such as the impro- 
stilic © | priety of poor people calling their children by the 
rden same Christian names as their betters, as though 
vellic “Amelia” were by some divine right of more 
Her | aristocratic signiticance than “Jane.” Where is | 
arty the line to be drawn, as the barber suggests in | 
sion “Nicholas Nickleby?” Is ‘‘ Amelia” not to go 
the bakers? Considering also that there was 
its] &Prineess “ Amelia” not long ago, the name is, 
has || bythe same reasoning, as far above Mrs. Forster’s 
one, | Tank in society, as that estimable lady was in- 
er, ferior to Mrs. Dennis. We hove, however, to 
ter | find the author of “ Mark Dennis” engaged here- 
jome alter-upon some more important points of social 
ung, | provement, and adhering to a closer delinea- 





tion of the life and manners of the upper working 
class of society, which seems to have engaged (an 
most worthily so) her sympathy and attention. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Healing Art, the Right Hand of the 
Church. By Therapeutes. (Edinburgh, Suther- 
land ; London, Simpkin & Co.) The design of 
this strange book, which the author has thought 
fit to dedicate partly to Sir Culling Eardley, as 
President of the Evangelical Alliance, is beyond 
question a bold and a good one. Therapeutes has 
found doctors too material, and ministers of 
religion too spiritual, to bear in mind that 
ie is the character of our Lord, which made 
Him at once Teacher and Physician. He would 
have it recognised and remembered that the 
Divine hand was laid at once on the moral and 
on the physical side of our nature, thus prac- 
tically regarding the essential integrity of man. 
En Jesus Christ toutes les contradictions sont 
accordées. The author rightly supposes that if 
this principle of action were kept more promi- 
nently in view, an untold amount of new vitality 
would be infused into existing ecclesiastical 
machinery, and the Church might be raised to a 
higher place among the agencies which are 
operating on and moulding the destiny of the 
masses of humanity. The essay itself consists of 
seven chapters, entering largely into the history of 
medicine before the time of Christ, the ‘‘ New 
Testament Healings,” and the ‘‘ Relations between 
Christianity and Medicine.” But the value of the 
book is very much increased by an Appendix of 
Notes, fifty in number, from Note A to Note Z, 
and then from Note AA to ZZ. All sorts of 
authors are quoted on miscellaneous matter 
connected with the subject. Thus we have Moir 
on ‘‘Egyptian Medicine,” Colquhoun on the 
‘*Sanative Power of the Human Hand,” and 
Trench and others on the ‘‘ Medicinal Use of 
Saliva.” But we have said enough. The bookis 
curious, and worth reading; and it is easy to 
forgive Therapeutes the bad stopping of his 
numerous Latin quotations. 

Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown towards 
India. By John Malcolm Ludlow. (Ridgway.) 
A considerable portion of this work has appeared 
in a provincial paper, but it will be found worthy 
of wider notice than it could possibly obtain there 
for the comprehensive views which it discloses of 
Indian policy. Itis published at an opportune 
period, and in the present discussions upon the 
financial and material condition of India, we have 
no doubt it will be referred to as showing the 
opinions of a thoughtful mind anxious that the 
country should be governed upon a just and 
righteous system. Mr. Ludlow warmly approves 
of the spirit of the Proclamation of the Queen’s 
Sovereignty ; but this does not prevent him from 
offering many suggestions of practical value, 
which appear to us well deserving of considera- 
tion by the Home Goverment. 

Concise History of England in Epochs. By J. 
Fraser Corkran, Esq. (Edinburgh, Constable & 
Co.) Our history is here divided into ten epochs, 
and the principal events of each period are clearly 
if not fully related. The principal feature in the 
work is the attention paid to the progress of the 
law and the constitution, without however ne- 
glecting events in which the martial qualities of 
our ancestors were conspicuous in their effects 
upon the external position of the nation. The 
book is intended for the senior classes of schools 
and the junior students of training colleges. 





Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1859. 
(Whittaker & Co.) The annual volume of 
| “Dod” may be looked for with as much cer- 
| tainty at the opening of Parliament as the 
| Queen’s Speech; and here it is, at the right 
|}moment, telling us all we want to know 
| politically concerning our representatives in both 
| Rous The principles of each member are desig- 
nated in most cases in the exact words of the 
member himself. We might form a curious 
| abstract of the wide generalities used by Hon. 
| Gentlemen to explain their politics. Some of 





them are very models of elasticity. In that 
respect they are really signs of the times, and they 
are judiciously introduced. 

Russia, by a Recent Traveller. (W. ¥. Graham.) 
This is a reprint of a series of letters originally 
published in the Continental Review. They afford 
the latest reliable information of the social and 
political condition of the Russian empire, and. 
competent travellers have pronounced them 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., have issued another 
volume of The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction. We know no better or safer work for 
young people. The same publishers have sent 
Urica : a Story for a Sunday Afternoon, a book 
which will at once engage the interest of children, 
and assist in guiding them in the way they ought 
to go. Mr. D. Kavanagh, of University College, 
has published A New English Gr Dol " 
and Mr. 8. M. Thelwall, The Syllabie Primer and 
Reading Book (Wertheim & Co.),—both useful 
educational adjuncts. We have also received Mrs. 
Gore's Temptation and Atonement, published by 
Knight & Son, Helena Bertram, an interesting 
tale for the young, published by Routledge & Co.; 
and Prevarication, a moral story for youth, from 
Messrs. Tegg & Co. 


Among the pamphlets we have received, one of 
the first that claims acknowledgment is Mr. 
Willich’s annual supplement for 1859 to his valu- 
able series of Tithe Commutation Tables, the 
fourth edition of which is about to appear. These 
tables show at sight the corn rent in bushels of 
wheat, barley, and oats, with a great body of 
calculations, of constant use to the actuary and 
valuer. We have also received Mr. F. H. Fowler's 
Facts and Fallacies relative to the Main Drainage 
Scheme of the Metropolitan Board of Works, pub- 
lished by Stanford. He alleges that the scheme 
is fallacious, dangerous, and ruinous, and that the 
present ratepayers are unjustly charged with its 
cost. If the latter proposition proves well- 
founded, we shall soon hear of it; meanwhile, 
serious complaints are unquestionabl? being made 
of it, though they have not yet found general ex- 
pression. Mr. G. Vere Irving has published in a 
separate form, his learned paper on Treasure 
Trove, which was read before the British Archeo- 
logical Association on the 26th of January last. 
The subject of Cotton Supply has induced Mr. J. 
B. Smith, M.P., to address a public letter upon it 
to Mr. J. Cheetham, M.P., Chairman of the Cotton 
Supply Association, which will be found to com- 
bine sound political economy and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the real obstructions in the path 
of the Lancashire spinners. Messrs. Partridge 
and Co. send The Politics of Temperance, a 
monthly series of tracts published on behalf of the 
“United Kingdom Alliance.” The two numbers 
before us are for January and February ; the first 
on ‘‘ Principles and Policy,” and the other ‘* The 
History of the Struggle in Maine.” We have also 
received many poems on the Burns’ Centenary— 
too many to acknowledge in detail, all conceived in 
the true spirit of hero-worship. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





‘iz (L.), Essay on Classification, 8vo. 12s. 
i h (W. Ti), Ballads, R jc and H Md ed. 
Alfred (ing), Anglo-Saxon Version of the History of the World, 
8vo. lés. Text only 8». 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, new ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Bannister (S.), Journal of French Embassy to China, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Blagg (M.), Christ the Second Adam, 8vo. 1s. 

Bland (M.), Sermon on Confession, 8vo. Is. 

Bright a3 Speeches, revised by himself, 8vo. 1s. 

Buckingham (Duke of), Memoirs of Court of George IV. 1820-30, 2 
vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Yharades, Enigmas, and Riddles, by a Cantab. 12mo. Is. 

Christian’ Duty of the British Government in India, 8vo. 1s, 

Clarkson's Hea nes, Slabs, and Monuments, 4 vols. 42s. 

be my (J. G.), Sermons at Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel, 12mo. 


Cowper (W.), Task—First Book, by Mason, 12mo Is. 6d. 
Dowsing (W.), Timber Merchant and Builder.Contractor, 12mo. 3s. 
Ellis (W.), English Exercises, by Arnold, 23rd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Enderby (C.), feedress of National Grievances, 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Facts and Documents in the Diocese of Oxford, 8vo. 1s. 

First Annual Report of the Delegacy rendered to Convocation, 8vo 


Is. 6d. 
Fitzball {E), Michael Schwartz, 12mo. Is. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
Foreign Office, List for 1859, 8vo. 2s. 


Gant (J.), The Irritable Bladder, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Guizot (F.), Memoirs of My Time, Vol. 2, 8vo. 14s. 

Hey (R.), Holy Places, and other Poems, 12mo, 5s. 

Huc(M.)}, Chinese Empire, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 

Hume (A.). Condition of Liverpool, and. ed. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Is Educational Reform required at Oxford? Svo. Is. 

— = F.), Historical Gleanings at Home and Abroad, post 
‘0. 108. 64. 
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Jenkins {e T.), Are Our Bishops to be Stipendiary ? 8vo. 1s. 
Laws and Practice of Whist, by Ocelebs, 4th ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Liverpool Corn Tables, 18mo. Is. and 1s. 6d. 
London Journal, Vol. 28, 4to. 4s. 6d, 
Manse of Sunnyside, 18mo. ls. 
Manuals of Utility, Chess for Beginners, by Kenny, 3rd ed. 18mo. 1s. 
y (S), Robert Burns, and other Poems, 4to. 3s. 
Mayhew’s Image of his Father, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 
pe coat PY Manual of Art of Dyeing, new ed. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Neale (J. M.), Primitive Liturgies in Greek, 12mo. 6s. 
Old Church Perch for 1858, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Otte (J.), eK = Photography, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Oxenden {A), Pathway of Safety, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Parker's Help to Truth Seekers, new ed. post 8vo. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Parkin (J.) Causation and Prevention of Disease, 8yo. 5s. 
Peterman (A.), Atlas of Physical Geography, by M ilner, 4to. 15s. 
Phillips (J. A), Manual of Metallurgy, 3rd ed. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Pulsford (J.), Jesus Revealing the Heart of God, new ed. 12mo. ls. 
y’s Geological Map of England, 25s. 
Reader A Be cae and Myra, 12mo. Is. 
yeeros .), Treatise on Navigation, 7th ed. 8vo.7s. Tables to, 8vo. 
4s. 


Rouse (R.), Practical Man, 8th ed, 16mo. 8s. 6d. 
Scripture Lessons, 12mo. 1s. 6d. re 
Smee (A.), General Debility and Perfect Nutrition, 3s. 6d. 

Taylor's Builders’ Price-Book for 1859, post 8vo. 4s. 

Things worth Knowing about Horses, by Harry Hieover, 12mo. 5s. 
Thomson and Young’s Poetical Works, Notes by Johnson, royal 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(), Poems, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Tupper (M. F.), Proverbial Philosophy, 34th ed. 18mo. 5s. 
Van Butchell, On Cure of Piles, Fistula, &c. new ed. 18mo. 1s. 
White (J.), Eighteen Christian Centuries. 2nd ed. it BVO. 78. 6d. 
Wordsworth (C.), Manual of Christian Faith and Practice, 12mo. 1s. 








ELECTRO-PLATING ENGRAVED COPPER- 
PLATES. 

Sir,—It is a tolerably well-known fact among 
those conversant with electro-metallurgy, as applied 
to printing purposes, that engraved copper-plates 
have, since many years, been coated with silver 
and gold, for the purpose of protecting the plates 
from wear while being printed. In a letter from 
M. Joubert, published in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, of the 11th instant, it is stated by 
that gentleman that the process of covering 
engraved copper-plates with zinc (as described by 
me) is an imitation of his process of covering 
similar plates with iron. Might I not, in - 
fairness, challenge M. Joubert’s preer to be also, 
in the same sense, a copied idea? Assuredly ; 
but to do so would be neither fair nor liberal. 

The fact is that in this, as in most matters of a 
similar kind, adaptation is mistaken for invention. 
M. Joubert has undoubtedly by his acquired process 
greatly improved the practical means of a system 
already sufficiently ned known to practical men ; 
but I conceive that it is as great a mistake to 
ascribe to M. Joubert or to M. Henri Garnier, of 
Paris, the full honour of an orginal invention, 
as it is for M. Joubert to call my zine process 
an imitation of his Acierage, which it is not. 

Besides gold and silver, zine and iron are not 
the only metals which can be used for coating 
engraved plates. Nickel and palladium furnish 
beautifully polished deposits, capable of printing 
a greater number of impressions than I have 
given for zinc; while platinum, harder than 
either, can now be deposited in a bright state, 
and gives, as also in the case of nickel and palla- 
dium, a finer, and (to use a technical term) kinder 
printing surface than any other metal. For this 
reason, either ofthe three may be advantageously 
used in preference to iron or other metals, for the 
finest art-engraved copper-plates ; 
this especially, in anticipation of the practicability 
of producing daguerreotype plates for printing 
purposes. 

With reference to the question of cost, experi- 
ence has proved that nickel and platinum may be 
deposited at the rate of less than one penny, and 
palladium twopence, per square inch. If ordinary 
care is observed in the preparation of the solu- 
tions, and in the manipulation, little trouble is 
necessary to verify these statements. 

With regard to M. Joubert’s comparison of the 
respective merits of the two modes,—that of iron- 
facing with that of zinc-facing, which latter I 
communicated, —I can only say, in conclusion, that 
for all practical purposes zinc-facing, producible 
at an insignificant cost, and yielding 2000 impres- 
sions from each coating, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than an important addition to the appli- 
cation of electro-metallurgy to printing purposes. 

HENRY BRADBURY. 

Whitefriars, February 18, 1859. 











A Russian club is to be formed in London. A 
great number of the Russian nobility are expected 
this season, and it is said to be quite certain that 
the Emperor will come. 





and I state. 


MISCELLANEA. 

THE negotiations between England and Austria 
relative to the construction of an eleetric tele- 
graph from Ragusa to Alexandria have terminated, 
and a convention concluded on the subject. 
Austria undertakes to lay cables between Ragusa, 
Corfu, Zante, Candia, and Alexandria ; that is, to 
lay one cable containing three electric wires 
between each of the places mentioned. The esti- 


guarantee, for a period of twenty-five years, one- 
half of an interest of 6 per cent. on that sum. 

The Faculty of Medicine of the University of 
Jena (in which Humboldt and Schiller were edu- 
cated), on the occasion of its jubilee of 300 years, 
have conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine on Sir David Brewster and others, on 
the ground of their having contributed to the 
advancement of the sciences .auxiliary to that of 
medicine. 

A Turin correspondent, writing on Monday, 
says :—‘‘ An event to which the frequenters of the 
Theatre Royal, the first and most fashionable 
theatre in Turin, have for some time been looking 
forward with much interest is expected to come 
off in the course of this week. I refer to the 
début of Miss Victoria Balfe in the Sonnambula. 
The heroine of that charming opera will, it is 
expected, find a no less charming representative 
in our English nightingale, who seems a favourite 
by anticipation. In the course of her engage- 
ment, which extends, I believe, to the end of 
March, Miss Balfe will also sing the part of 
Zerlina, in the ever-delightful Don Giovanni. 
Madame Ristori commences in a few days a 
short series of performances at the Carignano 
Theatre.” 

The Théatre du Cirque at St. Petersburgh has 
been destroyed by fire. Nothing remains of this 
splendid building but the bare walls. The theatre 
was originally intended for equestrian perform- 
ances, but soon became devoted to the Russian 
opera and to German comedies. There had been 
a bal masqué in the building, as on the occasion 
of the fire at Covent Garden, but when the 
masqueraders left at four o’clock in the morning, 
no signs of fire or smoke were visible. An hour 
afterwards the roof fell in—one body of flame. 
All the costumes, the scores of the operas, and 
the instruments of the musicians were destroyed. 

EXPLORATION oF SourH AvsTRALIA.—Three 
exploring parties have been out in South Australia, 
and their reports all agree in announcing the dis- 
covery of a valuable pastoral region to the west of 
Lake Torrens. The first to make the announce- 
ment was Mr. Stuart, a private gentleman. He 
has been rewarded by the promise of a lease of a 
considerable portion of the country discovered by 
him. The regular exploring party sent out by 
the Government under the leadership of Mr. 
Babbage, took nearly the same direction that 
Mr. Stuart had done. Some misunderstanding, 
which requires explanation, led the Government 
to send another expedition, under Major War- 
burton, to recall and supersede Mr. Babbage ; and 
that gentleman, without waiting for what he 
anticipated, plunged into the bush, and Major 
Warburton followed him up, without being able 
to catch him until the objects of the ex- 
— had been attained. ‘The result had 
een so far satisfactory that the testimony as to 
the good character of the new country has been 
well corroborated. The discovery, valuable as 
it is in itself, is still more so in so far as it 


mated outlay being 500,000/., England agrees to | 


1150 miles on the Darling, the Wakool, and th, 
Edward, which are capable, after an outlay of , 
few thousand ern of bev be seve for traffic 
so that in another year or two there will be between 
3500 and 4000 miles of uninterrupted jnlang 
navigation, opening up new fields of enterprise 
and settlement.—Australian and New Zealay 
Gazette. 

A letter from Cannes, of the 2nd inst., says: 
‘* Were the men of England, France, and Germany 
called upon to elect three representatives who 
should personify high mental power, wisdom, pure 
philanthropy and patriotism, their choice coyjj 
not possibly fall upon more worthy objects thay 
on the three distinguished men whom circumstgp. 
ces have brought together in this petty towp, 
I speak of Henry, Lord Brougham, who radian 
stares time out of countenance; of Alexis d 
Tocqueville, laid low by disease, but daily parryi 
the assault of the fatal scythe ; of the Chevalier de 
Bunsen, who has deserted his favourite retreat and 
abandoned his beloved occupations in order ty 
bestow his entire attention and affectionate cap, 
on the stricken friend.” 








I 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND 
WITH SKETCHES OF HIS COURT AND TIMES.* 
By CAPTAIN CLAYTON. 
Author of “ Letters from the Nile,” “‘ Ubique.” 
2 vols. 21s. [This day, 
It. 
In 2 vols. with fine Portraits, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD 
OF FONTHILL. 
Author of “ Vathek.” 


- 


“The reader will find much to interest him. He must go tothe 
volume himself if he would enjoy au insight into the contents of 
that wonderful tower, and we can promise him that he will not be 
disappointed. Again, the lover of books, of paintings, of old china, 
gems, and of all that is costly and rare, is referred to the book itself: 
—Ivader, 


Ill, 
One vol. 8vo with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH IN AFRICA, 
By CAPTAIN CAVE. 


“We welcome this volume asa solid and valuable addition to 
modern history, and future historians will be grateful to Captain 
Cave for having brought within their reach, and dressed up in such 
rear guise the facts concerning the French campaigns in 
Africa.” —Critic, 


Cuartes J. Sxerr, Publisher, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


— 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


T)ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. 6 
LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. 


From the above Work, 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. 


had separately, 8vo. 16s, 


“There is one insuperable obstacle that stands in the way of our 
attempting to give any complete summary of the contents of ot 
valuable work. The obstacle consists in the overwhelming stock 
information which the author has crowded into his pages. If ever® 
man spoke out of the genuine “ abundance of his heart,” Dr. Latham 
has done so in “ Descriptive Ethnology.” It is, first and foremost, & 
book for the scientific man, the true love of science being the leading 
characteristic. But it is also an invaluable acq ion to the 
traveller, containing the amplest stores of facts relating to ol 
manners and customs, natural produce, &c., of the inhabi' 
the countries described. And,more than all, it is, or should be,# 
handbook for the intelligent missi y, to whom it would 
of the actual heathen conditions of mind, as illustrated from 
rituals and religious customs, than many a professedly missionary 
manual.” —Literary Gazette. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


May be 








strengthens the hope that the interior is not such 
a terrific desert as former explorers had found 
reason to believe. While these land journeys 
had been made to the westward, Captain Cadell, 
the pioneer of inland navigation, has been 
extending his acquaintance with the channels of 
the great river system of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee. Captain Cadell has actually 
steamed over no less than 2500 miles of these 
inland waters, having recently gone 800 miles up 
the Murrumbidgee to Gundagai, besides traversing 
the Wakool—an ana-branch of the main stream— 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STAR 
SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 








C OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices und every particular, post-free. 





toa distance of 50 miles. There still remain about 


Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, |ILLUSTRATED WORKS, DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, 


NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








OME few years back the New Quarterly Review 
N called attention to the present system of publishing, 
and urged, both upon Authors and the Public, the abso- 






ity for a thorough Reformation. It maintained 
we the present system of Publishing was not within the 
that functions of a Publisher whose duties were that of 
prope® t to sell the Books placed in his charge at so 
— cent. commission. It went further, and ex- 
oe Be extrav: t charges made for Printing, Adver- 
and Publishing, showing that it was an utter im- 

pility that any profit could remain for the Author. 

icle was @ mere seven days’ wonder, producing no 
whatever on the literary world, which continued to 

op inits usual course, growling and grumbling against 
plishers in general, without giving its brains the 
of thinking how the evils complained of could be 

At last it was ——e. upon to establish 

‘ational Publishing Company for the express purpose 

pe rene into operation a sweeping measure of Publish- 


oe the provisions of which are as follows :— 

I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall 
peon the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon pre- 
viously to the work going to press. 


Il. That the sum to be expended in advertising 
shall be agreed upon previously to the work going to 
press. 

III. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for publishing shall be made; but instead 
thereof, a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the 
work shall be charged, the said per centage to be 
agreed upon in the outset. 


IV. That all works shall be issued, as respects 
paper and typography, in the first style of metropolitan 
workmanship. 


V. That accounts shall be rendered, and settled in 
cash six months from date of publication. 


us everything between the Author and the Company 
bine simple von g clear, no difference can take place on 
matters of account; while the Company, depending on 
the success of the work to realise their publishing ex- 
penses, will be as anxious as the Author to secure a profit- 
able return. 


The National Publishing Company, in thus promul- 
gating a new, equitable, and straightforward mode of 
ishing, beg to assure Authors that every work placed 
their hands will receive the utmost attention; and that 
no pains will be spared to give satisfaction. 


Estimates and all requisite information will be for- 
warded on application to the Manager, at the Offices of 
the Company, 4, Adelphi Terrace, Adam Street, Strand, 





Early in May will be published, Price 2s. 6d., the 
introductory Number of the 


PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL AND 
STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be issued on the First of February in each 
year, Price 10s. 6d. 


The introductory Number will contain, amongst other 
articles, an elaborate ‘‘ Review of the British Constitution 
—showing its incomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the character 
of the English people.” 


London : NATIONAL PuBLISHING CoMPANY, 
4, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 





Early in March will be published, Price 2s. 6d., 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 

* A Poxrtican Farce 1n Ture Acts. 


In which numerous eminent personages will perform for 
the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British Public. 


London: Nationa, Pusiisuinc Company, 








4, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 
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BY JOHN LEECH. 


—>— 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 


OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,” &c. 
Wit Cotovurrp Eneravines, &c. py Jonn LEEcu. 


One vol. 8vo. priee 14s. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS'S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Witn Corourrp Eneravines, &c., px Joun LExcu. 


8vo. price 18s. 





ASK MAMMA; 


OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “‘ Sponge’s Tour,” “‘ Handley Cross,’”’ &c, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, 
anD NumxErovus Woopcuts By Joun LEECH. 


8vo. price 4s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CotovrEeD EnGRravines anp Woopcvts. 


Handsomely bound in two vols. price 21s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CotovrED ENGRAVINGS AND Woonctts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s. 








BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts Py PERCIVAL LEIGH from 
“ Pres’ Diary.” 


Elegantly bounce in half-morocco, price 15e. 





London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street. 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 4!. 4s. bound in cloth. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Text revised by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCB. 


*," In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end ofeach Play. 


The 


“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text 
of Shakespeare which has yet been given to the world.* * * * * 
This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never pd so 
admirable a text of Shakespeare before ; and we woul suggest to 
the thousands of le who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the 
monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. Dyce.— 
Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 





| HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 


| DATES. 
| ae 
i In one large volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


a :] y 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all and 

Nations: comeeeetesiae every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and Science — their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and Social Transactions of the 
British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the 

, Origin and Advance of Human ‘Aits and Inventions, with copious 
details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The whole comprehending 
a body of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 

! earliest accounts to the present time. 

| 

| . Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By B. VINCENT. 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 

| tion of Great Britain. 

| “A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15. facts. What the London Directory is to 
the merchant, this eee of Dates will be found to be to those 

| who are searching after information, whether classical, politicat, 

| domestic, or general.” —Times. 


| 
| 


| THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


—e- 


In medium 8vo. With Portraits and Vignettes. 





I. 
HAKSPEARE. WITH REMARKS ON HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
one volume 8yo. price 16s. cloth. 


Il. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. WITH AN 
~ PXTRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In two volumes 


Int. 


With a MEMOIR. 


In one vol. 8yo. price 16s. cloth. 


EN JONSON. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


By 


Iv. 
MASSINGER AND FORD. With an INTRO- 
* oa By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In one vol. 8vo. 
price 16s, cloth. 


v. 
‘WEBSTER. With some account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. In one vol 
8yvo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


vI. 
} ARLOWE. With some account of the Author, 


th and Notes, By the REV.A. DYCE. In one vol. 8yo. price 12a. 
cloth. 


vit. 
YCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
ND FARQUHAR. With BIOGRAPHICAL and 


AD 
CRITICAL NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In one vol. 8yo. price 
16s. cloth. 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


—e— 


I. 
POEMS. Ninth Edition. In One 


Volume, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


Hoev's 


Ir. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
pom Seventh Edition. In One Volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5a 





it. 


OOD’S OWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM 
YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. In one yolume 8yo. 
illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d cloth. 


Iv. 


Hood's WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. A New 


Edition. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 
Street. 
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Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in mumber ; price 28, 6d. each, and in Volwmes, Sia in number, at intervals of four months, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





HREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of the 
FOURTH DIVISION having commenced, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of the Cyclopedia as a complete body of 
knowledge. 


As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Grograrny, of Brocrapny, of NaTuran History, and of ARTS AND ScrENczs, jy 
sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may require some very brief elucidation. 


If the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one department might have been called Literary, the 
other Scientific. 


The Cyclopedia of Gzocraruy, and the Cyclopedia of Biocrapny, ooning Ten Volumes, embrace together not only the Description of 
Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical names 
will be found all the great public events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens, 


The Cyclopedia of NaturaL History, and the Cyclopedia of Ants AND ScrENcEs, now in course of publication, and forming also Ten Volumes, 
present every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division als 
embraces all branches of miscellaneous information not strictly referable to these general heads. 


The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always remained in the hands of Mr. Knight. 
Every article in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished by many of the most eminent men of the time. The elaborate revisi 
with the large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of 
literary production alone of these Twenty Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt can arise as to the certainty of the remaining fourth being regularly carried to 
rr ag The last Divigon Senauaadl in the periodical course of publication, on the 31st of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last month 
of 1860. 





The following list will exhibit the leading departments of the CycLOPHEDIA OF ARTS AND ScrENcEs ; and the names of some of the new Contributors ar, 
su bjoined ; others will be added : ’ 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPADU. 





(az. Ary, A.M., Trin. Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. A. Dz Moran. 





. Aan ~ , 2 Rosert Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

RNS Sel op desis. phdvbesbunlbionicisksncossuscndese sins vhoce A. Dg Moraay, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 2 ’ . 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London. : ~~ A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 
au OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. ...............-0000 4 ae re SueersHanks, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- Cuamcaa Touma; 1 ecturer on Science, King’s 

EES nodeties ocgncesecmpioucheocscosdpben ope ‘ ri ge. ; ' EW. Beavuee PES College. 
ET TR AEN ee . | Rev. R. Morpny (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. sees Page vi 4 . 
BLECTRICITY—MAGNETISM  .........ccceee A. Ross. ’ i Ropert Wis, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
I os posited snoepunsocetssvacovesessesctaveste 


Cambridge, 


(Dr. Day.—R. Puruties, F.R.S. (the late)—W. Bary, M.D.— 
Dr. Brecxer (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R.Dicxson, 
CHEMISTRY - M.D.—Dr. ae ee a ee er oy J. JOHN- 
PAIN, MENTO SINE SITRORRY stongk, M.D. (the late).—J. Sion, -D.—T. SoutHwoop 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY Smita, M.D.—W. Covtson.—J. Faris, A.M., Trinity College, 
Cambridge.—J. Paget, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—W. 

Youart (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Str C. L. Eastiaxs, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— 
FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- Sir Epmunp Heapv.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 

CHITECTURE, &c. of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wesrmacort, R.A.—R. N. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ................ | Wornvm, Curator of the National Gallery.—W. Hosxrna, Pro- 


E. Frawxtanp, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemistry, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 

R. Dickson, M.D. 

E, Lanxester, M.D. 


JamEs THoRNE (Fine Arta). 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .... fessor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. Lezps.—W. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). 


Prorgssor Davies, Woolwich. 
Hon, Captain Deverzvx, R.N. 
J. Narnren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 
Masor Procrsr, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
. Rev. W. Hickey. 
RURAL ECONOMY. ....csccsscssssssssssssssssecseseesseee { A 
( T. Brapxey, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
| King’s College, London,—Epwarp Cowpsr (the late), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, ay Asiatic Society.—A. Ross,— 
J.T. Stanzspy.—A. Urn, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 


T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at University College, Lcndon —W. D. 


NAVIGATION ayxp MILITARY SCIENCES . DornaLty, R.E. 


8. M, Saxsy, 


——eeee ean eer” 


J. Cuatmers Morton, 


G. R. Burwatt, C.E, 
Grorer Dopp. 


Se eee 


NE a di caahssnscesecosessgcucdeosbvaestnbaes Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Horrvs, Pro- T. H. Key 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ....................000c0008 7 —, <9 gy um a a College, London.— A. Dz Morgan (Logic) 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECO- BorGE Lone, A.M.—Rav. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity # a 
MIDE assessaiiidisat oeckad Agen isiincicceesscaveh tales College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrisier-at- Law, House of | C#48488 Kxieur (Political Hoonomy), 
Seer. R. Portsr, F.R.S8. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 


J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Duppa (the late), . 
Barrister-ui-Law.—T. FALCONER, Barrister-1t-Law.—D. Jar- — Mange, Eee ELD Darian eT. i, 
ping, A.M., Besvister-st-Law.<-Gineeee Love, A.M.—J. J. | “ Sescheratte vg OEMGEY' SELOW 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE uu... ccc +  Lonspats, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. Srrsgant Mannine.—J. 4 5 ‘ 
Seanr, Advooate-General of Ceylon. —W. J. Taree, AM., { 5 po man Regius Professor of Civil law 
rinity-College, Cambridge.—G. Wittmorr, A.M. (the late) 5 . 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Lav. ” ) Jams Epwarp Davis, Barrister-at-Law. 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
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WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 
. yr Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
sage nected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
tegmation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
Jess extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
aa aigeration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.”’ 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. ’ 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
place, London. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Or VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
MAD 


E! &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to.any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application —Brandy, 
lis. per m. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 











THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Patt Matt, 8.W. 


IHE above Company has been formed for the | 


| —Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.”” 


rpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 

Familles with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 


«. 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .... 





20s.& 24s. ,, 
e finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. o 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. ‘s 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT...............+4- 42s. i 


Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY -. 523.2008. ,, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 





Termscash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WituaM Rew Tirrimc, Manager. 





; 7 . 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Langular Affections? The 

and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


and Sold in Boxes, !s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
Ws. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatinc, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 

, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 

FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 

from adulteration of any kind, havin been analysed, reported on, 

and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s 

and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 

PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
, and flavour.” 


Half pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 
28, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





DJALTENBURG'’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 
finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 
Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it has fallen cff from 
sickaess or any other cause; strengthens and beautifies it, and 
to it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s. 9d. 
5s. 6d. per bottle ; by post 12 stamps extra. 

[JALTENBURG'S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 

paration of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 
ihe'Teethe impartin, Pt them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 


new, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
and pure. Price 1s. 14d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 


hort unprecedented success of these celebrated articles 
orth pores: Seees N 4 





has called fort! purious None can be genuine 
without the signature of the proprietors, D’AuTenzurc & Co. Sold 
by them at 384, Lamb’s uit Street, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 





TRADE MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
For , Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and uneq asa Diet for Infants and Invalids ‘The Lancet says, 
This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Reports 
Grocers, Chemists, ec. at Bd. per 16 02. packet. 
Paidiey, Manchoa-er, Dublin, and 23, Ironmenger Lane, Landen. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amownted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Tre Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuarmaan. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg,, Depury-CHarrman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 


e currency 


of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOo Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonpvon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





a y or 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 

is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘‘ My head, which was bald, is now cove' with new hair.” 


—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Loudon, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
og with the accurate description you have given of myself.""— 
Miss Jones. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


‘ 7 WE 
\ HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is periectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our ——— ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King's College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic myx reel W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon bene he Hospital ; W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded es Post, on sending the cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 
facturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculi y ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON. 


Oa Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 

dition, is now deli d , Parker, & Co. 

Poeuite is supplied im Bottles ‘snd’ in, Casks of 16 gallons and 
It 1 8 

wares te Co., Wine and Spirit 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


aniline 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
_inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new serizs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRicE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are = up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with tine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectal 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can we 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





qT OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
ae —_ _—_ the pharmacy, fe would eventually be 
ow ) ‘ew specifics only, foremost a‘ : 
stand HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. Indivt eae 
have witnessed the effect of the pills in case of epilepsy, ordinary 
convulsions, spasms, bilious colic, and palpitation of the heart are 
amazed at their magic power, and admit that it would be difficult to 
over-estimate their utility. So, too, of the ointment. Its curative 
effects, in all skin diseases and scrofulous sores and ulcers. are quite 
marvellous. When the ointment is applied to external diseases the 
cure may be expedited by a course of pills, which act asa potent 
auxiliary, correcting inwardly whilst the ointment heals. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


[NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
sUnkD NT adIDENE SL RGE™™ 1 MORE OW L861 


_ An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 

in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 

oes seeran atte ate te _ the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
SSURANCE CO) {, which has alread: in 

for Accidents 37,0691. —— 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the pone Railway Stations, where also Rait 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured it the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capi e 

Wits J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ 


Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Directcrs have to intimate that the books of the Society close 
for the current year at Ist March next, and that Pro is for 
Assurance lodged on or before that date will entitle Policies to 
one year’s additional Bonus over later Entrants. 


[HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(Instituted 1831.) 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributionsof Mem! 
ONE MILLION STERLING. at Mamamnenseeds 


The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AN 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. — 


The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
wa” next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at Ist March. 


Rost. Cunistiz, Manager 
Wn. Fintar, Secretary. 
Heap Orrice—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Orrice 1x Loxpon—26, Poultry. 
Agent—Ancup. T. Ritcnre. 
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GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ 


ee, 
—_= 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FACTS, FAILURES, AND FRAUDS. 
By D. MORIER EVANS. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 





A WORLD OF WONDERS. 


REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE. 
By tHzr HON. MRS. WARD, 


Imp. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


TELESCOPE TEACHINGS. 
By tar HON. MRS. WARD. 


Imp. l6mo. (Nearly ready. 


GEMS FROM ROGERS, 
HEMANS, EMERSON, anp COWPER. 
Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 


Super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GEMS FROM MOORE, 
BYRON, LONGFELLOW, ayp WILSON. 
Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 
Super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GRAY’S ELEGY, 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 
Super-royal 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE, 
Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 


Super-royal, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE, 
OR, NELLY’S STORY. 
By ANNA LISLE. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ALMOST, 
OR, CROOKED WAYS. 


By ANNA LISLE. 


Post Svo. 6s. 67. 


QUICKSANDS. 
A TALE. 
By ANNA LISLE. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S WORKS :— 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF TASTE...... lds, 








FERNS, BRITISH AND EXOTIC. 
VOLUME IV. 
BY E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Tilustrated with 64 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 


Royal 8vo. 18s. 
COLERIDGE. 


LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Epitzp sy THOMAS ALLSOP. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
THE EYE. 


The Structure and Functions of the Eye, illustrative 
of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. 


By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


AIDS TO REPORTING; 


OR, THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO PRESS 
OCCUPATION. 


By A PARLIAMENTARY VETERAN. 
18mo. price 1s. 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS: 


THEIR SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK. 


By WILLIAM JONES. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FAVOURITE SONG BIRDS. 


By H. G. ADAMS. 
Feap. 8yo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 
Imperial folio, Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


COTTAGE COOKERY. 


By ESTHER COPLEY. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 


COMMON THINGS MADE PLAIN. 


By JAMES MENZIES. 
18mo. cloth, ls. 4d. 


MEMORY LESSONS 
FOR HOME WORK. 
By T. R. MARRISON and HENRY WASH. 
18mo. sewed, 4d. 


SANITATION 
THE MEANS OF HEALTH. 
18mo. sewed, 4d. 





BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM ., 
GARDEN FAVOURITES ....cccccccccvcccsccccccsccccccees 
THE TOWN GARDEN—New Edition, nearly »eady. 





GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS :— 


HOME INFLUENCE—A Tale for Mothers and Daughters,.. 6s. 6d. 


“THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE—A Sequel to Home In 


NEE cts AE cas ehncnbate ensneeseaensooesssdutecssdees 7s. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP—A Domestic Story.............. 6s. 6d. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR .......... 63. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE—A Story from Scottish History.... 7s. 6d. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES—Tales.......... 6s. 6d. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL—2 Vols.......: ..e.cccceeeesees 12s. 


DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 
By tne REV. J. 8. HENSLOW. 
Post 8vo. 4. 
NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 


By J. STANYAN BIGG. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 
LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


By EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Feap 8vo. 5s. 





BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. 
(The Favourite Edition.) 
‘With 17 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. cloth, Price 6, 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
AND PORT NATAL. 


By HENRY CAPPER. 
12mo. sewed, price Ij, 
FARM AND GARDEN ESSAYS. 
Complete in One Volume. 
12mo. cloth, price %, 





THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 


OF THE FARM. 
By JOHN DONALDSON, 
12mo. cloth, price 3,62, 


THE STEAM ENGINE, : 
ITS CONSTRUCTION, ACTION, AND HISTORY; 

By HUGO REID. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. éd, 

HANDY GUIDE, 
TO SAFE INVESTMENTS. 

Bx GRESHAM OMNIUM. 
12mo. cloth, price % 64. 





THE PHENOMENA 
OF INDUSTURIAL LIFE. 


Epitep sy RICHARD DAWES, 
Dean of Hereford. 


12mo. cloth, price %. 


PRIZE ESSAY. SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED, 
By EDWARD CAPPS, 


“To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas was wnati- 
moush ona by the Adjudicators appointed by the Society of 


Arts, July 1 
Cr. 8yo. 7s. 64. 


BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS: 
tals County. to, be compel te heen aia leet 
each, each containing Three Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
By WILLIAM HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Enpirzp sy E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Part I. price ls. 


THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA, 
CONTAINING NEARLY TWELVE HUNDRED 
EXAMPLES. 


By JOHN REYNOLDS, L. C. P. 
__}2mo. cloth. (Nearly ready. 
LYDIA. 
By MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 
Feap. 8yo. 6¢. 


SCRIPTURE QUADRUPEDS. 
With Coloured Plates. 


Imp. 16mo, 36. 94. 
SCRIPTURE BIRDS. 


With Coloured Plates. 
Imp. 16mo. 38. 64. 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON BOOK. 
By H. G. ADAMS. 


THE VILLAGE LESSON BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


By MARTIN DOYLE. ’ 
(Nearly ready. 








LONDON; GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





18mo. 1s. 6d. 





No. 35. 
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Printed by Joun Wae,ton, of No. 17, James’s Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Braveury & Evans, in the 
him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. 





precinct of Whitefriars, in the city of London; and published by 


.—Barvrpar, February 19, 1859. 
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